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fyatastets. ON THE RAMPAGE 


Consternation reigns in Axis ranks when Army B-26 bombers loom 
Mi up. These versatile Martin Marauders can carry bombs, torpedoes 
- or depth charges, plus the fire power to strafe or battle as fighters 
plane to plane. Their mighty Double Wasp engines pack 2000 
horsepower each, to help make them the scourge of the skies. 


‘ 
3 PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Here's What You're Fighting For... 


... your way of life! Every man interprets it a little differently, 
but to us all it means a car, a radio, a refrigerator; the right to 
those things that make our daily life pleasanter, more conve- 
nient, more exciting. Today Weatherhead plants are producing 
vital parts for planes, tanks, ships, trucks and munitions at the 
rate of millions every twenty four hours. The coming of Peace 
will find us prepared to join with you in building the durable 
goods all the world will want from America as well as many 


Strange new devices that are even now being born in the war. 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 














D EEP in a concrete vault, the Naval Observatory’s 


time machine ticks out a signal broadcast around the 


world. Our national coordination is keyed to this watch 
word of accuracy. For the physical coordination we 
depend on another precision time machine — the air 
craft engine — which makes the most of time available 
Wright engines, in larger, swifter carriers, are the watch 


word of progress in time-saving, tonnage air transport 


|  Mright 


POWERFUL 





















































AMERICA’S 
RADIAL AIR-COOLED 
DIESEL ENGINE 


MORE THAN 
HORSEPOWER 


FOR TANKS, PLANES and SHIPS 


No Fire Hazard Instant Response to 
Lower Fuel the Throttle 
Consumption No Ignition System 
Increased Striking Lower Cost of Fuel 
Range Constant Torque at 
Greater Stamina All Speeds 
Dependable No Radio 
Operation Interference 


ESTABLISHED os 1919 
45 ca 
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GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. THE GUIBERSON CORP. 


Dallas, Texas Aircraft and Heater Division 
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PIPERS 


JUNE, 


T’S a vital role the Piper HE-1 Ambulance Plane 
is playing a role that is saving many American 
lives! Landing in small fields where most planes could 


t operate, the “Air Ambulance” picks up a casualty 
and carries him, comfortably enclosed under the 
hinged turtle 
him with speed that often means the difference between 


life and death 


plane's 


deck, to a base hospital. It transports 


Built especially for the Navy, 
to the 
Armed Piper 
The important parts played by this “Air 
Ambulance” 
“Grasshopper 


it adds another page 


services rendered our 


storv of 
Forces by Cub planes. 
and the famous Piper L-4 


daily bring victory nearer! 





1943 














And, when the lessons learned and 
the developments made during this war will combine 
to bring you a superb peacetime Piper Cub plane. In it, 
you'll fly to your favorite vacation spots and stream- 
line your business trips. Then small airports and high- 
way landing strips will dot the country. And, light 
airplanes will dominate the air just as popular-priced 
automobiles dominate the road! 


FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. — today - your copy 


peace comes, 


of the easy-to-understand booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!”’ If 
you also want the full-color Piper catalog, enclose pre stamps 
or coin for postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Corporation, 


Dept Lock Haven, Penna. 


l6émm. SOUND HLM—** 
For point of nearest distribution, 


SF63., 
The Construction of a Light Airplane’’ 
now available. write the 
producer: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids, Extension Services, 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penns ylvania. 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS: 




















Nerve Center of the “Thunderbolt” Engine ! 


FTWO THOUSAND horsepower of stratosphere terror is the altitude aircraft. are speeding faster and climbing ever higher 
| famous P-47. And what kee ps its super power plant roaring, to out-flv and out-fieht the Axis. 
each of its 18 cylinders firing, timed to the split second, is feday, precision-built “BENDIX-SCINTILLA”  Aireraft 
RENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft Lenition. Maenetos, Harnesses and Switches . .. members of the famed 
Many a knotty ignition problem has high altitude flight “Invisible Crew” . . . constitute a vital contribution to mili- 
presented, And eae h, whether in the realm of electricity or tarv aviation. Tomorrow, engineered to the needs of giant 
electronics, has been solved by Scintilla engineers. That is one skvliners and modest flivver planes, they will prove equally 


reason why the “Thunderbolt.” and other American high- valuable to the progress of peacetime flight. 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft Magnetos, Harnesses and 
Switches are vital members of “The Invisible Crew’’—pr 
ipment which 25 Bendix plants from coast to coast 


jing to our fighting crews on world battle front 


AVIATION Z CORPORATION 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION QGQgaaiay weer seinen 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














LONG RANGE COVER... 














Pacing our bomber formations over great distances . . . fast 


enough and powerful enough to smash up any Axis attempt at 


etal sees 


interception . . . high altitude convoys of long-range Republic 


P-47 Thunderbolts—potent 2,000 h.p. fighters—extend 


America’s striking power. 





REPUBLIC AVIATION 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION... FARMINGDALE, L. Il., NEW YORK—EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


AIR MASTERY THROUGH x REPUBLIC ENGINEERING EXCELLENCE 
AVIATION 
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Had a little trouble with Flutter, the 
Oily Boid... 

We'd been down to the Red Cross, 
and left them a pint of our blood. It 
was a little watery, but they didn’t 
seem to mind. Afterward, we were 
telling Flutter that the whole busi- 
ness was easy as pie—and a lot more 
satisfying. We told him how badly 
the blood was needed—and next thing 
he’d sneaked off to the Red 
Cross himself! 

But of course, they had to tell him 
that his blood was not the right type 

. and that made our fatheaded little 
falcon fee-yew-rious!’ We were afraid 
he’d tear Pittsburgh down, brick by 
brick! 

Finally an arrangement 
with the Signal Corps and Flutter 


we knew, 


we made 

quieted down. 
Flutter’s blood will be used to give 

transfusions to wounded carrier pig- 


Major Al William4, 
alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


eons! 
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ON A CORPUSCLE BUILT FOR TWO” 








EXPLOSIVE GASES ARE NEARLY] [... AWA 
ALWAYS PRESENT INA BATTERY]! | BRE 


,CELL, 5O KEEP OPEN FLAMES.. | 














EVER 
A BATTERY CONNECTION 





BRAINTWISTER 


About to leave on a hunting trip, a man 
remembered a rule against guns in the 
cabin of a plane. He also remembered 
that this particular air line would not 
carry baggage whose greatest dimension 
exceeded 1 yard. And even though his 
rifle measured 1.7 yards, he was clever 
enough to pack it and take it with him 
without taking it down or “‘breaking”’ it 
Can you guess how? If you can’t, we'll 


send you the answer. 





SOMETHING HAS BEEN SUBTRACTED 


The engines that pull planes through the 
sky have been tremendously improved 
since the last war . and so have the 
engines that pull planes from the sky— 


anti-aircraft directors 


In the last war, according to the Army 
Ordnance Chief, it took an average of 
17,000 rounds of ammunition to hit (not 
a plane. But 
90-mm. guns on Guadalcanal are knock- 
ing planes down from 27,300 feet with 
an average of 50 shells per plane! 


necessarily bring down 


Part of this astonishing 


ethciency is due to the superiority of the 
90-mm. gun. But most of the credit be- 


longs to the more advanced and more 


increase in 


sensitive tec hnig 1e of fire-direction 


And within the last few years, there's 


been 


a tremendous improvement in lu 
bricants, too. At one time, engine lubri- 
cants retained many of the dangerous 
carbon-formers and sludge-makers which 
were present in the crudes . . . even the 
up-to-date refining methods were 
unable to eliminate these trouble makers 


most 


Then Gult developed a supple mentary Te 


fining technique—the Alchlor Process— 
for Gulfpride. This additional step gives 


AaYvo OVC 
VAKEe OK 








[-- OR ARCING MAY IGNITE 
_ THE GASES -ANOTHER 


\( COMMON SENSE TIP (5 TO 
nN 








Gulfpride its exceptional stamina by re- 
moving more of those trouble-makers. 

So most of the credit for the astonish- 
ing efhciency of Guliprice Motor Oil 
belongs to this more advanced and more 
sensitive technique of refining—the 
Alchlor Process. 








GETTING BACK TO ARTILLERY— 


We'd like you to know about another petro- 
leum war product: It is the oil used in the 
recoil cylinders of the big guns. These recoil 
cylinders, of course, are really nothing but 


hydraulic shock absorbers 

But what SHOCKS! 

Not only must the oil in the recoil cylinders 
be ¢ if able of absorbing the terrific backward 
energy of the gun when it is fired—it must 
have the guts to stand up under this abuse 
indefinitely. And it must remain fluid and 
ready for this punishment in any weather 







under any conditions . .. at any time. 
IT DOES! 
4. a SHOCKING 
(ANS " ao NN NAME 
TALC \ > oe 


TIER" 
AINT Fie 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIlL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 





~ use Tuat GOOD GULF | 
AVIATION GASOLINE | 
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“That nice Jones boy” 


IS SURE RAISING HELL 


Remember the Jones boy in your 
neighborhood ? 

‘A nice kid,” the neighbors said. Al 
ways reading books about modern 
miracles like aviation and electron 
ics. Making plans, working to make a 
place for himself in the better world 
he saw ahe id 

We can give you an authentic report 
on that nice Jones boy because we 
built the plane he flies today. This 
U.S. Army Bell Airacobra was de- 
signed on the daring new idea of a 
single engine fighter with a cannon 


in the nose. It's a hell-raising plane 


And that’s right down Jonesie’s alley 


Today in the war torn sky above one 
of the fighting fronts, he's looking 
for trouble. And doing a swell job 
of handling it. He's strafing ground 
troops, smashing tanks and landing 
barges, knocking 

enemy bombers 
and fighters out of 
the sky. 


That nice Jones 
boy is sure raising 
hell...with the Axis! 
Peace will bring 
another era of avi- 


ation pioneering. 


We'll be ready for 


our assignments with war-perfected 
techniques for designing, engineer- 
ing and building the peace planes 
of the future. © Bell Aircraft Corpo- 


ration, Buffalo, New York. 


af iyacotrias for UdO1Y — 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


Set 


PACEMAKER OF 


AVIATION PROGRESS 














CURTISS 


yer FOR OUR CONVOYS 


Scouting the paths of convoys across the limit- 


less miles of submarine-infested seas, U.S. Navy 
Seagulls and British Seamews are protecting thou- 
sands of lives and millions of tons of war supplies. 
Behind these modern scout-observation aircraft 
lie years of development reaching back to that 
February day in 1911 when Glenn Curtiss success- 
fully landed his pontoon-equipped biplane along- 


side the U.S.S. Pennsylvania near San Diego— 
and to November 12, 1912, when the first ship 
catapult launching of an airplane was made. 


CURTES SsoW RIGHT 


AIRPLANE DiviStON 


Member: Aircraft War Production Council, East Coast, Inc. 


*British designation — Seamew 
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CAP RULES, March 29, 1943 INDEX 


CAP RULES 
CAP Rules are divided into 10 Parts: 
Organization Equipment 
Personnel Supply 


Intelligence Finance 


2 
38 Training Miscellaneous 
4 


Operations Cadets 


Each Part may be further divided into 10 Titles by the addition of a 
second digit. For example, 32 covers Military Training. The first digit (3) 
denotes the main topic, Training, and the second digit denotes the type 
of training in this case. 


The Titles are further divided into Subtitles which are numbered consecu- 
tively, with a dash after the section number. Thus 32-1 is the Subtitle on 
Military Courtesy and Discipline. 


Paragraphs in Subtitles are numbered consecutively, with a period after 
the Subtitle number. Thus 32-11.2 is a paragraph in the Subtitle on Firearms. 


References to Rules are made in the following form: CAP Rules 11-1, 14, 
09-1.3, etc., or simply by numbers in parentheses, e.g., (30-1). 


Each page of the CAP Rules will be dated. Pages supplementing or super- 
seding those of earlier date will be issued from time to time and pages 
superseded will be discarded. 


Nothing in the CAP Rules is restricted or confidential. Full-text copies 
will be available in all CAP headquarters for the information of all mem- 
bers or the general public. All CAP members will study the CAP Rules 
from time to time; will learn their general provisions; and will keep 
current on amendments, 


CAP HANDBOOK 








CAP RULES, March 29, 1943 ORGANIZATION 00 
0- Organization 


00- Authority 


0. Civil Air Patrol, hereinafter referred to as CAP, originated through 
the desire of civil airmen of the United States to be utilized, with their 
equipment, in the war effort. 


1. CAP was established December 1, 1941, by the U. S. Director of Civilian 
Defense by order which reads in part as follows: “. . . in line with the 
traditions of this nation, .... 1 do hereby order established under the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Civil Air Patrol. ... I call upon all persons 
in civil aviation to enroll and otherwise assist in this important contribu- 


tion to our national defense.” 


1 This step was taken after consultation with and written approval of 
the Departments of War, Navy, and Commerce in October, 1941. 


2 The establishment of CAP was formalized on December 8, 1941, by 
OCD Administrative Order No. 9 which reads in part as follows: “By virtue 
of the authority vested in me through my appointment as United States 
Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, through the Executive Order 
(No. 8757) of the President creating said Office, dated May 20, 1941, I have 
caused to be created and organized a branch of this Office of volunteers for 
the purpose of enlisting and training personnel to aid in the national] de- 
fense of the United States, designated as the Civil Air Patrol. .. . It shall 
be the duty and responsibility of the National Commander to see that the 
objects and purposes and orders issued in conformity with the policy of the 
Office are carried out...” 


3 The status of CAP was confirmed, pursuant to the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9134 of April 15, 1942, redefining the functions of OCD, in 
OCD Administrative Order No. 23, April 29, 1942, as an organization “com- 
posed of volunteer members engaged in civilian air activities, including the 
performance of such missions as shall be requested by the United States 
Army or Navy or other departments or agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment, such as observation and patrol flying, courier service, ferrying 
service, forest patrol, and other types of activity.... ” 

4 On May 1, 1943, the President signed an executive order transferring 

Civil Air Patrol to the War Department from the Office of Civilian 
The transfer provides that the Air Patrol shall be an 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
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DAUNTLESS... Again and Again! 


HAVING BORNE the brunt of the fighting in the 
Pacific, Douglas Dauntless Dive Bombers have now 
blasted the Axis out of Africa. A Rear Admiral of 
the U. S. Navy says: “Your entire organization has 
reason to be proud of the performance of SB-Ds 
(Dauntless) which have alone sunk more combatant 
tonnage than all other arms.” DoucGtas AIRCRAFT 


ComPaNy, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., Long Beach, 
El Segundo, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Chicago. D oO 
Largest Builder of Combat, 


Corgo and Transport Aircraft 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 










































































FRANK MAXWELL ANDREWS 


Those who knew him and who recognized his greatness feel more than griet 


over the loss of Lieutenant General 


' 
general of l 


hillside 


Frank Maxwell 


S. forces in the European theatre, whose plane crashed on an Iceland 


Andrews, commanding 


His passing was the greatest loss yet suffered in the war by America, tor 


it will be difficult to replace his brilliance in the strategy of air power. It may 


well be that Genera 


the | uropean invasion 


| Andrews’ tragic death has already slowed the time table for 


Little can be added to the praise this magazine has already spoken for the 


man 


stature 


Golden Opportunity 


Now that th helicopter is favored 
for convoy duty—tankers are being 
fitted with small land ng decks tor the 


el 


experiment—and other forms of sub 
marine spotting, where will the rotary 
wing pilots come from? We suggest 
the Civil Air Patrol as the most prac 
tical source. CAP pilots and observers 
have logged thousands of hours and 
millions of miles over the water. Now 
that their privately-owned planes are 
wearing out and cannot be replaced, 
why not turn that part of the heli 
copter program ass gned to anti-sub 
marine work over to the Flying Minute 


Men? They’ re the 


America’s 


vanguare ot 
postwal irmy of private 


flyers, by whom the helicopter will 


ultimately receive its greatest test 


Experience Counts 


When the lid was lifted from radar 
ind the Norden bombsight, it was ex- 
knew the 


plained the enemy ilready 


secret ind even had similar devices, 
is well as captured or salvaged samples. 
But we haven't noted any effective 


employment of them by the foe. I lying 


Fortresses ind Liberators still reach 
their targets without undue losses, 
U. S. Navy raiders still surprise Jap 


islands, ind enemy bombardiers still 


haven't demonst! ited pickle barrel 


marksmanship. There'll never be a sub 


stitute for “know how 


The ATC Delivers 


One of the most impressive facts to 
come from the war is Maj. Gen. Harold 
L. George’s statement that during last 
February, the Air Transport Com 
mand’s plane losses en route to combat 
four-hun- 


zones amounted to only 


dredths of 1 per cent of the planes 
flown This was the ATC’s busiest 


month to date 


12 


t considered the leading air general of our times. 


He was of Billy Mitchell’s 





Tunisia Lesson 


No 1 factor in the Tunisian victory 
was aviation—strafers and low-level 
bombers. Artillery accuracy was No. 
2. Without these, tanks counted for 
little. Never before, not even in Po- 
land or France, had attack aviation 
proved so effective. Our prediction: 
Tank warfare will fade away, at least 
in the European theater. 





AIR PICK-UPS: 
ments may follow successful tests in 
which a fifteen-place Army cargo 
glider was flown with improvised 
power furnished by two lightplane air- 
cooled engines, one under each wing. 
Col. Fred Dent, head of the Army’s 
experimental glider program, made 
the flight. . . . A Flying Fortress 
crew was credited recently with bring- 


Important develop- 


ing home a B-17 with two engines on 
one side dead And down in New 
Orleans they are still telling about 
a Navy training plane landing by it- 
self after its pilot bailed out. Later it 
was returned to operation, with the 
same pilot assigned to it. 


~* * *® 


PAYLOADS THAT PAY: Air trans- 
port has proved to be more than a 
quick means of communications 
in South America. Often it is the 
only PRACTICAL transport avail- 
able. Since most of the air ton- 
nage moves over small distances, 
the South American transport is 
more of a free-wheeling elevator 
than anything else. It can carry 
excessive payloads and minimum 
fuel supplies, for the busiest 
planes are those which lift sup- 
plies from sea level over great 
mountain ranges or impenetrable 
jungles, or vice versa. Therefore 
payloads really pay, and often it 
is actually more economical to 
ship by air than by boat, truck or 
oxen. Railroads aren’t really com- 


petition — they never existed in 
many South American areas, and 


never will. Miles are meaning- 
less; time is the thing. A graphic 
illustration of the airplane’s 
meaning is this table comparing 
the time factor in air and overland 
travel, as compiled by Lyn Smith 
and Manuel de J. Manduley in 
THE INTER-AMERICAN: 


Overland 
Flying Time Time 
Barranquilla- 


Bogota 2hrs.,50 mins. 6 days plus 


Guayaquil-Loja 1% hrs 6 days plus 
Lima-Iquitos 6 hrs 1 month 
Cuzco-Puerto 

Maldonado 11 hrs weeks plus 
La Paz- 

San Borja lhr } weeks plus 


Cochabamba- 
Trinidad (Bol.)...1% hrs 
Santa Cruz- 


3 weeks plus 


Puerto Suarez 2 hrs Practically 
impossible. 
Belem-Manaos 8 hrs., 20 mins 10 days 
* * * 


LOOKING AHEAD: Consolidated Vul- 
tee’s president, Harry Woodhead, has 
proposed an international aerial police 
force to insure peace. It would have 
permanent bases around the globe, 
adequately manned and equipped for 
immediate action. Its strength would 
be 30,000 airplanes, including liaison 
put-putts and giant bombers, the aver- 
age life of which would be five years 

every year the force would need 
6,000 new airplanes. Uncle Sam would 
participate in the plan, but we also 
would have a combat air force of our 
own. “It would be quite large,” says 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A visitor at the Ranger plant once remarked: “Scratch a Ranger 
engineer and you'll find a scientist!” In creating the Ranger 
in-line, air-cooled aircraft engine, Ranger engineers began by con- 
cerning themselves with the very atoms of which its metal alloys 
are composed. They made use of scientific instruments and tech- 
niques unexcelled anywhere in the world in scope and precision. 


And the same advanced metallurgical and 
chemical laboratory facilities are today 
guarding the quality of Ranger materials in 
the rush of war-time production. Spectro- 
scopic, chemical and X-ray analyses of 
materials and finished parts are as much a 
part of Ranger production as milling ma- 
chines, turret lathes and grinders. 


All Ranger engines are put through the 


Roar \\1\\\t a) 


Organizing Atoms 
for a Better Aircraft Engine 


“ON THE BEAM” 


“The inde pendenc e and liberty vou possess 
are the work of jount councils and joue 
efforts, of common dangers, sufferings and 
successes.” 
—Geo. Washington's Farewell Address 
= 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


AlLRCRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
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acid test of actual operating conditions in scientifically equipped 
test cells. Ranger’s experimental test cells can simulate flying 
conditions in temperatures as low as —70° F. and at altitudes up 
to 40,000 feet. Some of Ranger’s tests on auxiliary devices are 
not duplicated anywhere in the aviation industry. In Ranger's 
“flying laboratory” —a tactical war plane fully equipped with 


scientific test instruments—pilots and en- 
gineers daily add new knowledge to all 
that has been discovered before. 

While thousands of Ranger engines are 
turning in a remarkable record in the planes 
of the United Nations, Ranger engineers 
persist in researches which will make even 
more readable news tomorrow . . . except 
in Axis newspapers. 


ENGitwNeE S 
Farmingdale, Long Island 
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To the family that can't take 
a VACATION TRIP this year 


[ 
44 You Can Dream, Can't You... about the good y 8 what a Grand Vacation you can have on a 
old days before travel was taboo? But even that’s a waste farm. Lots of fresh air, sunshine, and good food. And 
ne right now with a war to be won. Here’s one way when you help a farmer you help to win the war. There 
oy all the fun of the finest are sure to be some farms within easy A card distance. Just 
mething for the war effort call the Farm Labor Dept. of the U.S. Employment Service. 





13 4 Dreams Do Come - d be able to buy and fly if you can buy « 


one of them. It's the age-« 


automobile. And it’s only postwar because we're 
on a 24-hour a day schedule right now building 

It's a dream of vacations every week end ir twin-engined Cessna Bobcats for the U. S. 
stead of once a year, of trips as far as from Louis Army Air Force. 


, : 
ville to Florida in an easy afternoon's cruise 


trips tro everywhere 


But when that job is done and peace is here 
How? In your Cessna Family Car of the Air again, remember. . . this dream of fying-for-the- 


of course. It's the postwar airplane that you'll millions, is coming true for all of us. 


Priority Delivery by Buying War Bonds Now... 
Be one of the first to own a Cessna Family Car of the Air 


afrer the war. Orders are bound to exceed production. 

u can get a preferred listing for early postwar 
delivery. No obligation to buy. Costs you nothing. 
Write us today for the simple priority plan. CESSNA 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-SF, Wichita, Kansas 


SYMBOL Oo F AILRCRAFTSMANS HI P FOR TePRaVTV « eS 7S aE SE 
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Each day the future Bomber Pilots of the United Nations are flying Jacobs-powered twin-engine 
Trainers more than 1,000,000 miles, from United States and Canadian training fields, acquiring 
the skill and precision that will devastate the factories and ship-yards, the railroads and power 
lines of the Axis—and that soon will blast the way for our Armies to Berlin and Tokyo. 


OTe mo lile Melo harel  Mil-tt-Mtitle> hae -lilel lil ike le Mie -tol> he (oe [oDeehicelu Melk ZiMCoMelK) Mello Mi eM il Mulley 
—on their essential mission of qualifying the Bomber Pilots for their job of freeing the World from 
the ruthless selfishness of Hitler and Tojo. 


When this job has been accomplished, these sturdy engines will carry millions of free people safely 
and economically on missions of commerce, of mercy and of pleasure. 


i JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN «+ PENNSYLVANIA +U+S+A-s 








Practice bombing such as this, with 

civilians using a trim Howard, is a great 

value. It has enabled Civil Air Patrol 

pilots to sink numerous enemy submarines 
on coastal patrol. 








? A Postwar 
Civil Air Patrol 


By BILL GREEN 


FTER 
eighteen months of the U. S. 


slightly more than 


participation in the war there is still 
some civilian flying, other than that 
done by the Civil Air Patrol. It’s true, 
there isn’t much; the WTS has taken 
a great number of our planes—and 
has eves on a lot more. However, most 
of our airports are still open. A lot 
of new ones have started up. There 
isn’t much trading of airplanes in the 
civilian market. However, there is still 
a possibility of trading, if one has a 
plane the CAA doesn’t want—and 
there are quite a few such. 

The CAP has continued to expand 
its far-flung operations. Many thou- 
sands of miles of courier service aug- 
ment the airlines and other transpor- 
tation agencies. There are pipeline, 
forest and levee patrols in constant 
operation. There are several thousand 
miles of coastal and border patrols. 
Almost every pilot and airplane and 
many observers may participate in this 
work, either full or part-time. It is 
likely the services will continue to 
expand, as the Army has recently 
taken over the CAP and seems to be- 
lieve the various services essential and 
helpful. There can be no doubt the 
many airplanes and pilots of CAP have 
done yeoman work in relieving regu- 
lar Army planes and pilots for combat 
duty. 

The picture is going to be different 
after the war. Many old operators who 
were our friends have been completely 
dislocated. They have moved—many 
have expanded operations. Many air- 
ports have changed hands. The Army 
operates a lot of them and they are 
not open to the public any longer. Air- 
planes are becoming scarce. Parts are 
almost impossible to obtain. We ex- 
pect a lot of airplanes, like automo- 
biles, to break down—they may not 
be repaired due to inability to obtain 
parts. 

We believe the CAP will be bigger 
and stronger after this war. There has 
never been an organization of its kind 


Drawings by Charles Hubbell 


and size before. It is probable it will 
end the war with more than 150,000 
members—if continued under proper 
guidance, it might grow to number a 
million or more persons. 

Such a group might, if things were 
planned properly, be given many 
peacetime jobs — forest and pipeline 
patrols, anti-smuggler patrols along 
our borders, and as an auxiliary to the 
Coast Guard in protecting our coasts 
and yachtsmen and fishermen. We can 
visualize this group as maintaining 
its many coastal patrol and border 
patrol bases and being paid by the 
government for some regular peace- 
time services. 

We think after the war there will 
undoubtedly be some sort of com- 
pulsory military service for every one. 
Those people with military experience 
would not be required to serve the 
original one or two years — but would 
be required to take refresher courses 
for a couple of weeks each year. These 
courses or camps could be held—for 
the CAP—on the various CAP bases, 
and the Army could provide adequate 
instructors. We believe it could be 
so worked out that CAP service could 
be counted as Army service, with the 
especial attraction to the Army, that 
CAP personnel would be ready to pro- 
vide its own equipment in the event 
of emergency. 

Visualize a Civil Air Patrol, after 
the war, that would contain a million 
persons interested in flying. That mil- 
lion persons would own at least one 
hundred thousand airplanes. If the 
Army would designate each couple of 
years a series of types of aircraft avail- 
able on the market as “standard CAP 
models” then it is likely that most of 
those one hundred thousand aircraft 
would fall in two or three categories. 
If the “standard CAP models” would 
have proper arrangements made, they 
would come equipped with machine 
gun mountings and gearings, and with 
fixtures to which bomb racks could be 
easily attached—for practice (during 
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territory. Floods will 





each year’s two weeks camp) or for 
war service. 

At any rate, if you let your imagi- 
nation go, in ten years time we would 
have a well-trained and well-equipped 
air army, ready for any sort of auxili- 
ary military service—with lots of new 


equipment——at no considerable cost 
to the government. The Army and 
Navy have found this a great help 





during this emergency. If planned in 
advance, it would be worth ten times 
as much during the next emergency. 

We hope the world will learn some 
T lessons from this war. This war proves 
wars to end all wars are not successful. 
We'll bet that there will be other wars 


one. No 


enough 


matter what we 
grasping 


chiseling people who have no intention 


ifter this 


do—there are and 
of competing honestly and peaceably 
with the rest of the world, to start 
another war—no matter what the safe- 
guards. Of course, we can do some- 
thing to stave it off—or to reduce the 
number and size of the wars—but the 
only real safety we can see is for us 
to be ready for any eventuality. Let’s 
be prepared and ready. That way there 
may not be 
, fight. 

This is the first time the Army and 
Navy have called upon the whole peo 
ple of this than 
manpower and money. In this war they 
have utilized all sorts of equipment 
and facilities, too. They have utilized 
They 


have utilized thousands of radio trans- 


any necessity for us to 


country for more 


thousands of private airplanes. 


mitters purchased from amateur en- 
thusiasts. They have purchased prac- 
tically all the stocks of radio parts and 
equipment commonly used only by 
the amateurs. 

The utilization of much of this 
f equipment has resulted in the 


covery that there have been so many 


dis- 
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ravage the 


Piper Cubs have saved many lives and much property damage by recent Civil Air Patrol operations through the Midwest 
countryside in 


peace — such training as 
divergent types and styles of equip- 
ment that the repair and maintenance 
problems have been almost insur- 
mountable. 

We hope when manufacture of such 
items is resumed, after the war, that 
we can get together in the radio and 
aircraft industries, and have some sort 
of standardization group similar to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
the American Petroleum Institute who 
have been so instrumental in standard- 
izing the various engineering practices 
in the automotive and aircraft and oil 
standardization 
perhaps the 

with a lot 


industries. If such a 
could be worked 
next war would find us 
more radio and aircraft equipment— 


already in the hands of the public— 


out, 


of similar enough characteristics as to 


permit easier operation and main- 
tenance, and smaller stockpiles of parts 


and repairs. 
This idea can be applied to radio— 


there are too many sizes, types and 


kinds of radio equipment. 

There are too many sizes and types 
of pistols. About three-fourths of the 
pistols available on the market in the 
U. S. are not worth anything to any- 
one. 


If we could standardize on two types 


Traffic control in motorized convoy op- 

erations, as performed here by a Stinson 

Reliant, can be translated into numerous 

worthwhile operations in peacetime, such 

as courier service, forest and pipeline 
control and police work. 
























































flood 


this will always pay dividends. 


—say a .38 revolver like Smith and 
Wesson or Colt, and .45 automatic 
like the present Colt—that would be 
enough. Then there would be plenty 
hand. Of 


we should keep the .22 sizes for prac- 


of ammunition on course, 
tice purposes. 

consider it, such 
standardization has worked 
lot of places. The pick-up truck, the 
truck and the 
station wagon are standard and there 


If you want to 


out in a 
one and one-half ton 


is little variation in the models made 
by different companies. 


Of course, we know that it is the 
good old American Idea that no per- 
and efforts shall be sup- 
If a man wants to devise a 
model of 


son’s ideas 
pressed. 
new radio, which in most 
cases just means a different layout of 
parts, then he shall be permitted to do 
so—even if the thing is no good, or 
represents no net gain to the public. 
However, certain styles or types could 
be designated as standard for certain 
kinds of service. That would help a 


lot. 





EQ U 


Wn: still working as we have always worked to the highest 


precision standards. E.L.I. at war is building vital aviation and other military 
equipment to help the United Nations achieve Victory . . . adapting the 
precision workmanship that established E.L.I. instruments and services in 
World-Wide use .. . to the requirements of quantity production, that fore- 


cast many improvements and new E.L.I. Products for a brighter tomorrow. 


Engineering Laborafories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA U.S. A. 
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A “Dauntless” takes off on AEROLS* 


Nemesis of the Nipponese navy, the Douglas” Daunt- 






less” is the world’s hardest hitting dive bomber. 







Because this outstanding plane is equipped with 


Aerols, it performs with effortless ease the exacting 





job of taking off or landing on an aircraft carrier. 












The “Dauntless” is only one of many planes that 
are equipped with Aerols. For Aerols are used 
on every type and size of plane, functioning 


efficiently on every terrain and in every climate. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION -« ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 








*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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THE GLOBE STARTS 
on YOUR maAIN STREET! 


In the tomorrow that is nearly today, compass all the millions of Ameri- 
there will be no limit to the journeys cans living on friendly Main Streets 

you can take by stepping outside throughout the 48 states, will enrich 
| your front door. Following the your life and your community. 

peace, air transportation . . . both a 

local and world-wide . . . will en- — i 


[FF 


Chicago, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
* Amarillo, Wichita Falls, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Brownsville. 
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T* parachute has taken its place in the commercial life of this busy 
nation. Medicine, industricl mcterials, mail, food—yes, even eggs! 
—all have in recent years been successfully delivered by parachute, 
and wartime developments promise many new horizons for the para- 
chute industry when peace comes. By constantly redesigning and im- 
proving our ‘chutes, by incorporating more safeguards, finding better 
materials, developing better production methods and lowering costs, 
Switlik has taken the lead in establishing the place the parachute will 
occupy in the business and industrial life of the nation after the war. 
FIVE REEL SOUND FILM 16MM Parachutes for Safety'’may be had fora one-day showing 


by schocls cnd colleges upon request. This unusual film describes the manufacture, pack- 


ing, service, maintenance and use of porachutes. For data please write on letterhead to 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY E TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





For years parcels have been delivered by ‘chute to 
remote areas. This quick, sure method will come 
into even more general practice after the war. 





SWITLIK 
Sofsty ef! Chatter 


FOR WAR AND PEACE 
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Comic strip 
Jack created by 


The cartoonist 


Coastal 


many hours over the 
Oklahoman, Zack is one of 
CAP’s greatest 


Reliant 


widely 
drawings 


Forces 4s 


millions is Smilin 


Zack Mosley (below). 


a captain on CAP 
ja, and has logged 


water in his Stinson 


boosters because of his 


faithfully - executed 


which publicize the Army Air 
the CAP, which now 
under the AAF 














By CAPT. ART KEIL, CAP 


'MILIN’ JACK, 


\) millions of newspaper readers 


know n to 


as the hero of the nation’s Number 
One adventure strip, is really just a 
newspaper version of Smilin’ Zack. 
Conv ersely Zack Mosley is the flesh 
and-blood prototype of his comic-page 
creation and puts a great deal of him 
self into every picture he draws of his 
hero. Both the newspaper character 
ind the artist are popular at a cer- 
tain CAP Coastal Patrol base where 
Zack flies patrol by day and draws his 


syndicated strip by night. 


Just An Eager Beaver 


It is no gag that he’s almost always 


smiling. He’s no Pollyanna, but he gets 


1 lot of fun out of life and he gives 


‘Smilin’ Jack’ Boosts, 


out plenty, too. (Sometime get him to 
tell the one about the Grand Central 
after the beer conv ention. ) While we’re 
on the subject if any of you wander- 
ing pilots know a new one, pass it 
on to Zack and it'll be in mighty good 
hands for the QB meeting. 

Everybody is always asking Zack: 
“How do you do it?” Meaning, how 
does he fly patrol, draw a daily adven- 
ture strip, a Sunday page with color, 
create squadron insignia for the CAP 
and many Army, Navy and Marine 
units, serve as a PRO attached to Na- 
tional Headquarters of CAP, as wing 
PRO for Florida, entertain visiting 
firemen on his own and for CAP, keep 
up his contacts with all branches of 
iviation, give and attend parties, and 
still keep his health. 

After watching him for a year we 
still don’t know the answer. Where 
he gets the energy isn’t readily ap- 
parent and he says he doesn’t eat 
vitamin pills, but the “how” of the 
business is fairly obvious. The guy 
just doesn’t ever sleep. 

Just now he is improving the modus 
operandi. Not satisfied with living 
just off the end of the runway, he 
is building an auxiliary studio on the 
upper right hand corner of the hangar 
at his CAP base. He doesn’t want to 
miss a thing. From the “control 
tower” as the new studio has been 
dubbed, he will be able to smell 100 
octane all the time and if the Heinies 
ever get fresh with our high-powered 
Voyagers he can take his Reliant out 
and give ’em hell. To keep in com- 
plete character he should have a brass 
pole like the firemen. That’s the sort 
of life he is leading these days. 


Twelve Million Followers 


On the serious side of the business 
Zack has a tough job keeping up with 
the career that brings him grits and 
gravy. Twelve million avid readers 
can’t be wrong and neither can Zack. 
Let him make one little technical 
error in the drawing of a plane, even 
if it’s just rolled out of the factory 
ramp, and he'll get a mess of critical 
letters. 

Cartooning is far from being a one- 
man job any more, especially with the 
fast-changing and _highly-technical 
aspects of present-day military avia- 
tion, he says. So he hires an assistant 
artist who checks details, handles a 
well-stocked reference library and does 
a lot of the routine drawing. A secre- 
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| CAP to 12,000,000 Fans 


Much credit for public appreciation of the Civil Air 
Patrol is due Zack Mosley, a clever artist and hard- 
working Coastal Patrol pilot. His widely-read car- 
toon series, portraying the adventures of “Smilin’ 
Jack” and his friends, dramatizes CAP activities. 


tary also doubles as reference clerk 
while keeping up with the demand 


for hand-drawn personal cartoons for 


individual admirers from many parts 
of the globe. 

As if flying and doing a man-sized 
cartooning job weren’t enough, Zack 
has taken on still another job. He has 
created squadron insignia for literally 
scores of outfits in all branches of the 
armed forces (including the CAP) by 
the simple expedient of complying with 
the requests he gets trom the boys in 
the flying business. And that is a con- 
tribution to the war effort in more 
ways than one. It has necessitated hir- 
ing an assistant to the assistant artist 
to keep up with the demands. 


Creator of Insignia 


In this field he has a slight gripe. 
The men who write and ask him to 


All work ain't drudgery, says Zack as he 

sketches his characters from real life. 

Li'l De-lcer’, the brunette, is a copy of 

the curvaceous beauty in the strapless 

bathing suit (right). The hard-hearted 

blonde (below) is “Cindy”, heroine of 
the cartoon. 
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“do” an insignia for their squadron 
seldom tell him very much about them- 
selves other than the name or number 








of the outfit. In other words, there’s 
nothing to tell the artist what makes 
that particular squadron different from 
the other. After he has “dreamed up” 
clever drawings for a half dozen simi- 
lar outfits, it becomes more and more 
dificult to think up individual ideas 
for squadrons that are in the same 
general branch of service. 

His insignia for his own Coastal 
Patrol Base, the first he turned out, is 
one of his best. The little Stinson 
Voyager has the worried eyes of a 
hound pup. He’s struggling off with 
a bomb as big as he is and he’s sweat- 
ing real red blood, while the sub peri 
scope tosses out question marks and 
exclamation points. It always gets a 
laugh from a pilot and it also illustrates 
the pride and affection we have for 
these little Stinsons that go on haul- 
ing an overload day after day for 
thousands of hours. 

Many of Zack’s ideas for the ad- 
venture strip come from the Air 
Transport Command pilots who live 
just down the road a piece. They are 

(Continued on page 51) 
















































MASTER OF MANY CLIMES 


You will find the Allison engine busy today in the tropic heat of equatorial 


regions, and the numbing cold of near-polar areas. * You will find it 


strafing the enemy from the palm tops of jungle country and through 


the ground haze cf the desert—you will meet it, too, in the sub- 
arctic temperatures of the upper air. * But wherever you find it, 
you find sturdy dependability doing a masterful job, carrying 
the fighting pilots of the United Nations successfully on 
their missions then winging them safely home again. 
* The Allison is manufactured under General 
Motors standards of engineering, metallurgy 
and fabrication. * Planned from the outset 
to be one of the world’s finest aircraft 
- , 
engines, the Allison is living up to 
General Motors’ purpose in creat- 
ing it—and in the process prov- 
ing itself master of every 
| 
climatic condition under 


which men fight. 











POWERED 
BY ALLISON 
P-38— Lightning 
P-39 — Airacobra 
P-4o—Kittyhawk 
P-51— Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES y Von GENERAL 


MOTORS 
Division CF SS 
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Inside this package @ there’s something important... 


... the KLYSTRON* tube 
developed by Sperry 


— the war is over, there are very few things 
L that we can tell you about the KLYSTRON* tube. 

We can say that it is a vital factor in electronics, 
that it was developed by the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company following initial research at Stanford 
University. 

Right now, the KLYSTRON* is making very 
important contributions to essential military 
cquipment. And other advances in this field 
have been made—after the war is over, some of 
these will undoubtedly contribute to the security 
and comfort of a world at peace. 
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SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


he names KLYSTRON and RHUMBATRON were officially 
ered at the | S. Patent Office on October 3, | ys 
erry Gyroscope Company, Inc. KLYSTRON is registra- 
n No. 371650. RHUMBATRON is registration No. 371651, 
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PROP SHOP 


Curtiss-Wright Corporations newly com- 
pleted propeller factory in Indiana, the 
most completely conveyorized propeller 
factory in the United States, has put 
quantity production methods in operation 


to speed mass output of warplane 


propellers 





tiubs moving along a conveyor line, after 

rough mach ning and heat treating, are 

brought to the eight-spindle Bullard Multi- 

au-matics for finish turning, boring and 
forming 





Blades are sanded to fine finish with mod- 
ern belt sanders inside small booths 
equipped with a dust removal system. 





Cuffs’ are assembled to the shank end 
of blades for Curtiss electric propellers. 





Completed four-bladed propellers are 
carried along a conveyor to the final 


balance room 
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WORLD'S FASTEST AIRCRAFT is the distinction claimed by the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company of Canada, Ltd., for the fighter (shown above) and bomber versions of the 
plywood-constructed Mosquito. Note eight gun positions in nose, four housing 20 mm 
cannon and four .303 machine guns. The bomber version carries 2,000 pounds of 
bombs. It is powered by two Rolls Royce Merlin engines. Performance data has not 
been released, but de Havilland says it is “faster than the Typhoon, Thunderbolt, Light- 
ning or any other fighter or bomber in operation in the world—this claim was thor- 
oughly investigated before release authorized by the Air Ministry.” The craft was 
designed after the famous de Havilland Comet (1934) and Albatross (1937) 


REVVING UP 


(Continued from page 12) 


the manufacturer, “and would con- 
stantly develop new pilots and new 
planes of all types—thousands of air- 
craft.” 

About the size and shape of future 
airplanes, Woodhead believes competi 
tive experience wil] establish the most 
efficient size of craft for short-haul 
feeder lines, transcontinental trans- 
port and transoceanic commerce. 


“We have not yet reached design 
limits on any of the airplanes we have 
produced, are experimenting with, or 
have on our drawing boards,” he ex- 
plained. “Large craft will be used to 
span continents and oceans nonstop. 
Our company feels that a 400-passen- 
ger cargo transport is not too large 
for transoceanic flights. Ocean liners 


Brine 7 ce ; , A NEW LOW PRESSURE chamber, known 
carry 3,000 passengers or more. We as the ‘“Stratotrainer’, that simulates 


have at the present time a non-flying, altitudes higher than 50,000 feet, ‘climbs’ 
full-scale model of such an aircraft six times faster than a pursuit ship, has 
and we intend to build it. In fact, we been put into operation by the Boeing 
are working night and day on it. I Aircraft Company at Seattle, Washington. 
can’t give you any specifications. But The stratotrainer will be used for training 
my bet is that it will be in Miami, the high altitude crews and for physiological 
key spot for South American opera- research by the Boeing plant. Dr. Sanford 
tions, when this war is over.” Moss, inventor of the turbo-supercharger, 
is shown watching the device's first test. 


* x * : “6 
distance of enemy planes “many 


miles away.” . . That sounds like 
some of Henry J. Kaiser’s talk. 
Now he’s quoted as saying he in- 
tends to build, “while the war is 
still raging,” a metal cargo plane 
able to fly 17,000 miles nonstop 
loaded only with fuel. Such a 
plane, if it could cruise at 200 
m.p.h., would have to be aloft 
eighty-five hours to go that far. 
Using a gallon per mile, which 
would be extremely economical 
and probably unlikely considering 
such size, the Kaiser dreamship 
would need a gas load of fifty- 
one tons. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT BAT- 
TLESHIP “X"? The Navy says it 
shot down every one of a swarm 
of Jap dive bombers and torpedo 
planes which attacked it, and 
battleship enthusiasts seized upon 
the feat to revive their queen-of- 
the-seas harangue. .. . We doubt, 
however, that Battleship “X” was 
pursuing the newest tactic de- 
veloped by British battlewagons. 
They're said to be using sixteen- 
inch guns for anti-aircraft work, 
adapting time fuses to explode the 
huge projectiles within shrapnel 
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Captain Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning... 


THE EYES OF THE CORAL SEA BATTLE 


Aerial photography has become such an important part of 
modern warfare that some of our best planes and best pilots 
have been diverted from actual combat to take the pictures so 
necessary to victory. It’s one sure way to locate the enemy, 
measure his strength and plan a strategy that will beat him. 









1. Karl Polifka, U.S. Army Captain, was 
chosen to hunt out the Japs about to attack 
the U. S. Fleet in the Coral Sea—his duty, 
to get accurate information on the size and 
strength of the enemy forces as wellas their 
location. Four powerful aerial cameras were 
installed in the nose of his Lightning. All 
guns were removed because of their weight. 








2. The Scene of the Coral Sea Battle 
is shown on this map. The lighter area 
within the circle was covered completely 


of this immense region, though taken 


amazingly accurate to within eight feet. 





5. On to Salamaua and Lae sped Polifka to finish his 
reconnaisance job. Here three more Zeros swooped 
in to attack. Climbing, diving, hiding in clouds, the 
Lightning shook them again and on one motor flew 
to Port Moresby where the pictures were delivered. 


6. While he was reporting to Col.“Buzz” Wagner, 

the flying hero of the Philippines, Japanese planes 
attacked the airfield. But Polifka, confident of his 
plane even on one engine—took off in the thick of 

the raid and flew to the safety of his home base hid- 

den deep in the jungle twenty miles away. 
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by Captain Polifka. Developed prints { 


4. Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning 3 proved its 
superiority over Japanese Zeros during this 
mission. Over Rabaul, ten of these fast planes 
took up the chase. Jamming the throttle home, 
Polifka out-sped, out-climbed them all, and 
did it with one engine functioning imperfectly. 





Read the exciting story of Captain Polifka and the Lockheed 
Lightning that became the “eyes of the Coral Sea Battle” and 
you will understand why the air forces of our Army and Navy 
can no longer use slow, underpowered planes on important 
jobs that have a direct bearing on our Freedom. 


3. Over the Coral Sea, Captain Polifka took pictures 
— pictures of land, water and ships that helped us plan 
victory. All four cameras were syncronized...one shoot- 
ing forward...one to the back...and one on each side. 
With one “click” of the four shutters they accurately and 
simultaneously photographed an area of 2,500 sq. miles. 
















f 


from an altitude of 25,000 feet, were E ee 









This is one of a series of stories 
about Lockheed... its men... its 
accomplishments. Watch the 
pages of this magazine for an- 
other thrilling aviation adventure. 


LOOK TO | 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California, U. S. A. 
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| TRAINER 


A 130-h.p. Franklin air-cooled 
engine, retractable landing 
gear, flaps, and plenty of visibility from 
both cockpits feature the new Piper PT. 


PRODUCED BY PIPER 


SLEEK, highly - streamlined, 


ti-purpose, low-wing train 





mu 
er has been developed by the Piper Air 
craft Corporation Its cruising speed 
of 1355 m.p h., 700-mile cruising range 
ind retract ible | indin » gear are pointed 
out by Piper is meeting the needs of 
CPT operators who have long wanted 
» multi purpose trainer fulfilling re 
quirements of primary flight training 
while serving at the same time for 
transitional operations ind for cross 


country instruction 


Development of the Piper PT was 
under the supervision of Chief En 
gineer Walter Jamouneau, who de 

’ 
i 


y-used Cub J-3. The 


new model was designed by twenty 


veloped th W de 


seven-year-old Dave Long, whose ten 


years of aviation experience include 
work as mechanic, pilot-instructor, 
engineer and designer. Until recently 
Long operated a CPTP school in addi 
tion to his duties at Piper, and carried 
through eight programs. He did much 
of the instructing himself. In the de 
sign and layout work, Long was as 
sisted by Pulaski Broward, and George 
Hemphill, another Piper engineer, as 
sisted in the experimental work. 


Versatility Cited 


Typical of Piper economy, the new 
PT is relatively low in power and yet 
very high in performance. At present 
the ship is powered with a Franklin 
130-h.p. six-cylinder horizontally op 


posed motor. This can be increased 


Bill Piper’s newest model incorporates features de- 


signed to equip the flight-training operator with one 


plane serving three stages of instruction. Its de- 


signer, 27-year-old Dave Long, got his ideas from 


experience as a CPT contractor. 











considerably without any structural 
change since the ship has excessive 
margins of safety. However, no in- 
crease in horsepower seems imperative 
since the ship will carry through all 
the aerobatics smoothly without “‘stall- 
ing out”. This “stalling out” is a com- 
mon tendency in higher powered air- 
planes unless care is taken to attain 
excessive speed before the maneuver 
is begun, due to the high drag co- 
efhcients of such planes. Not so with 
the Piper PT. Little or no diving of 
the ship is required in practically all 
of the normal aerobatics. 

At the same time, utilizing a modi 
fied version of the airfoil section used 
on the Piper trainers in the past, the 
ship has excellent stall and spin charac- 
teristics. The Piper J-3 uses the USA 
35B basic section which is a high-lift 
airfoil. The PT, using the USA 35B15 
at the root, and 35B10 at the theo- 
retical tip, has retained the high-lift 
characteristic and has at the same time 
attained a much higher speed than 
could be accomplished with the basic 
unmodified section. 

This gives the PT the ability to land 
at a speed only slightly above that of 
the standard Piper high-wing trainer 
which itself is unparalleled in safety 
of landing. At the same time, it gets 
off readily and with the pep that is 
necessary in a primary trainer. For 
the more advanced transitional train- 
ing, the ship is equipped with NACA 
slotted flaps. 

In addition to the flaps, the ship has 
retractable landing gear. In the early 
stages of instruction most instructors 
agree that it is not wise to confuse the 
student with the operation of too 
many supplementary controls. During 
this period, the PT may be flown 
with gear remaining fixed. The pilot 
will find that the ship will perform, 
gear down, with all the maneuverabili 
ty required in the early training stages. 
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Later, when the curriculum requires, 
the retractable gear may be utilized, 
and the advanced aerobatics performed 
with the ease and finesse possible only 
in a clean airplane. The retracting me- 
chanism is at present operated by 
hand, but in future production will 
be electrically operated. The gear is 
irreversible 


self-locking through an 


screw mechanism and has visual in- 
dicators in each cockpit, as well as an 
aural warning device. 

The Piper PT incorporates a num- 
ber of important safety features. One 
of these is the high degree of visibility, 
unusual in a ship of such clean lines. 
This excellent visibility, supplemented 
by the wide tread of the oleo spring- 
(100”) and the military 

hydraulic brakes, make 


type gear 
type (toe) 
taxiing a pleasure rather than an un- 
nerving task—especially to the be- 
ginner. Adjustable seats having an up- 
down travel of six inches also aid im- 
Affording the pilot an 


over-the-nose view of the ground a 


measurably. 


short distance ahead of the ship in 


three-point position, it affords ex- 


cellent visibility in the air. 


Full Controls Fore and Aft 


Among other operator-dictated in 
novations in the Piper PT is its ability 
to be flown solo from either the front 
or rear with equal facility. Front and 
rear cockpits are identically outfitted. 
All instruments and controls are dual 
and are identically located, as well as 
being readily accessible to the pilot. 
From the pilot’s point of view, these 
ire very important factors. Many op- 


erators hav e reported solo-accidents 
which could be traced directly to the 
fact that the student was flying the 
front or rear for the first time and 
was confused by the different location 
of, or the absence of some instrument 
or control. 

In addition to controls, 


cockpit 


controls and instruments: flap control, 


primary 


each includes the following 


parking brake, gear retracting mechan- 


































Power—Franklin 6 AC 298, 130 h.p., 
horizontally opposed. 

Maximum Speed—Over 150 m.p.h. 

Cruising Speed—Ov er 135 m.p.h. 

Landing Speed—Under 50 m.p.h. 

Rate of Climb—750-1,000 ft. per 
min., depending upon propeller used. 

Cruising Range—700 miles. 

Empty Weight—1,325 Lbs. 

Useful Load—675 Lbs. 

Gross Weight—2,000 Lbs. 

Wing Span—34 Ft. 


Length Overall—22 Ft.-10 In. 
Height Overall—é Ft.-6 In. 
Wing Area—164 Sq. Ft. 

Wing Loading—12.2 Lbs./Sq. Ft. 
Power Loading—15.4 Lbs./h.p. 
Aileron Area—15.4 Sq. Ft. 

Flap Area—13.8 Sq. Ft. 
Stabilizer Area—15.2 Sq. Ft. 
Elevator Area—12.2 Sq. Ft. 
Fin Area—5.9 Sq. Ft. 
Rudder Area—5.8 Sq. Ft. 
Fuel Capacity—40 Gal. 











THIS HAPPY QUARTET EXPECTS BIG FUTURE for the new Piper multi-purpose low- 


wing trainer. 
Long and George 


Jamouneau, Dave 


Piper J-3. 


JUNE, 1943 


Left to right is William T. Piper, 
Hemphill. 
The low-wing was designed by Long, 27-year-old dynamo. 


president, with Engineers Walter 


Jamouneau developed the famous 


ism control, wobble-pump, starter, 
carburetor heat, cabin heat, fuel se- 
lector valve, airspeed indicator, bank 
and turn indicator, rate of climb indi- 
altimeter, clock, 


chometer, oil thermometer, fuel pres- 


cator, compass, ta- 
sure and oil pressure gage. Fuel gages 
are on each wing directly above wing 
tanks, easily visible from either cock- 
pit. Navigation lights are installed as 
standard equipment, and for night fly- 
ing, provision is made for the installa- 
tion of landing lights and flares. For 
instrument training, an auxiliary panel 
is installed above the standard rear 
panel, attaching to the nose-over struc- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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1 neu cargo hlan . the Cessna 
‘Load master,” recently ym pleted pre- 
liminary factory tests at the Cessna 
Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 


flight tests by the Army Air Forces 
ul ill hy mad won 


New Short-Haul Transport By Cessna 


The Loadmaster was designed as a 
frontline dis patcher”’ to carry men 
and supplies from main air fields and 
supply bases to the actual battle areas, 
landing and taking off on small fields 


which larger transports cannot use. 





FRONT LINE DISPATCHER is what the designers call this twin-engined Loadmaster, 
the latest type produced by Cessna Aircraft Company at Wichita, Kansas. Its mission 


will be to operate from small fields to dispatch supplies and men to battle areas from 


nearby supply bases and air bases. 


Powered by two 600-h.p. Pratt & 
Whitney motors, it has a high pay-load 
per pound with high speed, safety and 
flexibility of use. The fuselage is of 
welded steel tubing, the wings of plas- 
tic plywood, and the entire structure 
fabric-covered. Cessna engineers stated 
that a composite of steel tubing and 
plywood makes the Loadmaster lighter 
than an all-plywood craft, conserves 
strategic metals, and the difference in 
weight from all-plywood construction 
is converted to additional pay-load 
capacity and speed. It is similar in con- 
struction to the British Mosquito 
bomber. 

The Cessna plants at Wichita and 
Hutchinson, Kansas, can be quickly set 
up for construction of the new cargo 
ship, if accepted by the Army, with 
many of the smaller parts and assem- 
blies being delegated to subcontrac- 
tors, while plant facilities are devoted 
chiefly to fabrication and assembly, 
Dwane and Dwight Wallace, executive 
heads of Cessna, said. 
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Continued from page 29) 
ture. This panel includes the remaining 
blind-flight instruments necessary, as 
well as radio equipment which can be 

opel ited from either cox kpit. 
Comfort and convenience for the 
pilot has been an important criterion 
Adjustable 
+ 


rudder pedals, is Well is idjustable 


in the design of the PT 


seat, are installed for the accommoda 
tion ot pilots of varying heights. Un 
like most primary trainers, the Piper 
cockpits ure ~=hatch-enclosed. This 
should be of especial interest to North- 
ern operators who are continually com- 
plaining of the extreme discomfort of 
the conventional open-coc k pit pri- 
mary trainers. On the other hand the 
new PT enclosure is so designed that 
both side window sections may be 
lowered, thereby achieving the ad- 
vantages of the open cockpit and at 
the same time, with the top hinging 
section remaining closed, eliminating 
the turbulence which occurs in the 


case of the open cockpit ship. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Non-strategic material has been 
used wherever possible in the construc- 
tion of the Piper PT but no com- 
promise has been made which would 
sacrifice the sturdy resistance so essen- 
tial in this type of plane. Special care 
was taken in designing the ship to in- 


sure ease of maintenance so as to de- 
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rive the greatest amount of service 
from the ship and as little time as 
possible lost in overhauls, inspections, 
und repairs. 

The fuselage is the conventional 
steel tubular Warren truss construc 
tion, with integral nose-Over struc- 
ture located between cockpits. The 
No. 1 (firewall) bulkhead includes 
fittings for attachment of the engine 
mount by four bolts. Wood stringers 
ire used throughout und the turtle- 
back is of plywood construction. These 
combine to give the fuselage a general 


elliptical section. 


The conventional steel tubular fuse- 
lage was adhered to for production 
simplicity and ease of maintenance. 
This also aids immeasurably in the at 
tachment of high-stress fittings. For 
fuselage inspection, future models will 
incorporate removable plywood side 
panels aft of the rear cockpit. The 
motor is easily reached through large 
access doors hinged near the top center 
and extending two-thirds of the way 
down the side of the motor cowl. The 
fuselage is fabric covered throughout 
with the exception of removable in- 
spection panels extending from the 
firewall to the front cockpit. 

The hatch (enclosure) incorporates 
a top section hinging on the right side, 
with sliding windows on each side. 
Entrance is gained by sliding the left 
window down and opening the top 
section. With top section secured, the 


ship can then be flown with side win- 
dows either up or down. 

An added feature is the inclusion of 
an odometer on the front tachometer. 
Based on the average r.p.m. through 
all operations, this instrument clocks 
the operating time, and will prove an 
invaluable aid in accounting for 
periodic inspections as well as in check- 
ing oil and fuel consumption, etc. 

Wings are full cantiliver, built-up 
box-type mono-spar, with wooden ribs. 
They are composed of a center section 
and two outer panels joining out- 
board of the landing gear attachment. 
An auxiliary rear spar carries the 
aileron and flap brackets. The wings 
have a two-to-one taper ratio with 
6° dihedral, and enough washout 
(twist) to avoid unfavorable stall 
characteristics. The center section 
carries, in addition to the landing gear 
and retracting mechanism, two stain- 
less steel fuel tanks having a total 
capacity of forty gallons. Wings are 
covered with three-thirty-second ma- 
hogany diagonal plywood. This is in 
turn covered with fabric to facilitate 
standard finishing procedures and to 
protect the surface against the ele- 
ments. 

Fin and stabilizer are plywood and 
fabric covered, and are of full canti- 
lever construction. Rudder and ele- 
vator are fabric covered as are the 
other movable control surfaces (ail- 
erons and flaps). 
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WOMEN ARE UNDER FIRE, TOO! 


An Ack-Ack barrage—even in miniature—is So now's the time to pitch in with everything 
tough on a woman. Yet, some of the hard and we've got to whip the Axis. That is the spirit 
brilliant work they are doing in industry must Solar relies on to produce adequate numbers 
be done under fire. of “anti-monoxide” exhaust manifolds for the 


American women deserve a home life, too. _ fighting airplanes of the United Nations. 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS— 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Ja Airplane Maintenance and Ouerhautl Bases 


ITH the advance of aviation, 
it has become necessary to es 
tablish large urplan maintenance and 
overhaul bases At such a base, the 
various component parts ol uirplanes 
ire overhauled ot replaced in accord 





| ’ , ' 
ince with established schedules. Among 
items requiring overnau ire engines, 
ignition systems, storage batteries, car 


buretors, propellers, wing, fuselage ind 


tail issemblies, hydraulic systems, 
landing gears and numerous instru 
| 
ments Furthermore, cabin interiors 
must be renewed and painted, and seats 
, 
must be reupholstered Gasoline and 


oil tanks must de cleaned ind in 


spected | ibric covered, mov ible con 
trol surfaces, such as ailerons, rudders 


ind elev itors must be recovered and 


painted. These ind numerous other 
minor Operations bring ibout 1 com 
bination of circumstances or condi 


tions infrequently encountered in 
manutacturing plants 
Basically, the general precautions 
for hire protection, common to ill in 
dustrial buildings, ipply is well to 
overhaul 


airplane maintenance ind 


bases. Proper segregation of hazard 
ous Tunctions, idequate standpipe and 
sprinkler systems, an ade yuate number 
of the proper type of fire ext nguishers, 
good housekeeping, fire alarm systems, 
trained fire brigades, proper mainte 
nance of machinery and equipment— 
ill are essential In addition, certain 
oth precautions ire necessary to cope 


| LZ rds encoun 


Lerec 
Careful Planning Vital 
The planning of the various hang 
irs, shops ind stock rooms requires 
caretul study A tendency exists to 
increase the S1Z7¢ ol langvars bevond 


How to promote safety 
at busy maintenance and 
overhaul bases which are 
mushrooming wherever 
extensive flight opera- 
tions are scheduled in 
training, transport and 
combat. 





By HERMAN SCHLOSSER 
Asst. Plant Engineer 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Ly red before the National Safety Counci 
Air Transport Section at the Greater New 


York Safety Conferer 


proportions in accordance with good 
fire protection standards. The reasons 
for this are twofold. First, larger 
hangars provide a better utilization of 
floor area for the storage of airplanes. 
Second, provision for future aircraft, 
the dimensions of which are not cer- 
tain \ sensible approach to the prob- 
lem is necessary. Certainly the pro- 
vision of storage facilities for a large 


number of airplanes under one roof 


does not seem advisable. A_ proper 
subdivision of values should be main- 
tained even at a premium in initial 
construction costs. As to future re- 
quirements, the dimensions of future 
aircraft for the next five years can be 
fairly well determined. Should larger 
aircraft become feasible after this 
period, it will undoubtedly be found 
necessary to service some of these 
airplanes outdoors or in special nose- 
sheds which would afford weather pro- 
tection for working on the engines at 
the front end of the ship. 


Hangars must be separated, even 
if only by the use of fire walls. No 
welding should be permitted in a 
hangar. Spraying, insofar as possible, 
should not be permitted in a hangar. 
Separate areas, properly enclosed with 
fire walls, should be provided for such 
operations and functions as the follow- 
ing: engine disassembly, including the 
cleaning of all engine parts, battery 
charging, battery repairing, plating, 
upholstering and fabric covering, paint 
spraying and doping, carburetor test- 
ing, welding, cleaning of oil and gaso- 
line tanks, and engine testing. 


(Continued on page 34) 





CLEANLINESS AND ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT promote safety in this large American 


Airlines hangar-shop at New York. 


Lessons learned from peacetime operations have 


been effected by American Airlines in its many and varied wartime projects under 
crowded conditions and involving military aircraft. 
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Easy does it 


One of the most important jobs at Boeing 
is making other Boeing jobs easier 

simplifying pl wedures so that, despite 
shortages of skilled workers, production 


constantly oes UpW ard 


~ 

\bove is pictured an example of this 
easy-does-it manufacturing philosophy— 
a simple device, but it illustrates the 
point: the Boeing-developed wheel 
installation dolly, by means of which one 
worker slips quarte! ton wheels onto the 
axles of Boeing Flying Fortresses.* The 


dolly by 


adjustable arms, is rolled into position 


wheel, held firmly on _ the 


on casters. Once the wheel is slipped 
over the landing-gear axle, the arms of 
the dolly 


job is done 


are moved back and the 


This is but a simple example, and 
only one among hundreds, of the con- 
stant effort in Boeing plants at Seattle 
and Renton, Washington, Wichita, Kan 
sas, and Vancouver, B. C.) to achieve 
maximum production efficiency with a 
minimum of human exertion, through 
improved tools and handling equipment 

. an effort which has contributed to 


the highest output per man, machine 


and unit of plant space, among all man 


ufacturers of aircraft 


Co-ordinated with Boeing know-how 
in research, design and more than 
twenty-five different engineering fields, 
this manufacturing skill has made 
Boeing-designed and Boeing-built Flying 
Fortresses renowned not only for quality 
but for quantity. 

And in the peacetime to come, these 
same skills will make the phrase “Built 
by Boeing” a hall-mark of skilfully de 
signed, soundly engineered, efficientl) 


manufactured products 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


FLYING FORTRESS AND TRAT 
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LINER’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARK 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Continued from page 32) 


Stock rooms should be separated 
from hangars and shops. They should 
be laid out with provision tor ade- 
quate aisles and should be provided 
with metal storage bins and racks. 
The large quantity and variety of 
items which must be stocked simplifies 
the problem of proper segregation of 
combustible materials. Small quanti- 
ties of combustible items can and 
should be distributed and interspersed 
with non-combustible stock to pre- 
vent the spread of fire. There are, 
however, certain types of stock at an 
airplane maintenance and overhaul 
base which must be stored in separate 
buildings. Such items include flares, 
paints, lacquers, dope and thinners. 
The quantity of such volatile and in 
flammable liquids which must be 
stored warrants a separate building at 
1 safe distance—50 to 100 teet—away 
from other buildings. Unless special 
precautions are taken in recognition of 
the hazard, above-ground gasoline 
storage tanks should be located a 
minimum distance of 100 feet away 
from all buildings. Underground gaso- 
line storage tanks should be provided 
in preference to above-ground tanks. 
An hydraulic system for the storage 
and dispensing of gasoline is by far 
the safest method in existence today. 
In employing this system, gasoline 
tanks are always completely filled with 
liquid consisting of varying quantities 
of gasoline and water. Partially empty 
tanks with their resulting gasoline 
vapor content are eliminated and ex 
plosion and fire hazards are reduced. 
Venting hazards are eliminated. 

Offices for the general staff should 
preferably be housed in a detached 
ofhice building separated from hangars 
and shops. In this manner panic in 
such offices due to smoke and fumes 
from fires in hangars and shops can be 
eliminated. 

The general planning must of neces- 
sity include a building for the housing 
ot water storage tanks, pumps and 
equipment for supplying the stand- 
pipe and sprinkler systems. This build- 
ing should be isolated from all other 
buildings, for if it be located next to 
any of the hangars or shops, a serious 
fire or explosion in such an adjoin 
ing building might likewise affect or 
destroy the sprinkler pumping equip- 
ment and water storage tanks. 


Construction Pointers 


The type of construction for the 
various buildings will be our next con- 
sideration. All buildings should be of 
fireproof construction with skeleton 
steel floor, wall and roof framing, 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHERS are always handy 

around American Aijrlines operations. 

Here's a battery cart amply equipped with 
emergency equipment. 


properly fireproofed. Walls should be 
of masonry supported on steel framing. 
Floor and roof slabs should be of rein- 
forced concrete. This method of con 
struction offers the best protection for 
the type of fires and explosions which 
might occur at any airplane mainten- 
ance and overhaul base. Explosion re- 
lief should be provided by the gener 
ous use of windows in exterior walls 
and doors. 

The foregoing construction is suit 
able for all shops and stockrooms. 
Hangars, however, cannot readily be 
roofed with fireproofed construction, 
both for economical reasons and from 
an engineering standpoint. Hangar 
roof constructions should be of incom- 
bustible materials such as structural 
steel trusses and intermediate steel 
framing members with a masonry 
plank roof. 

Vapor proof and explosion proof 
electric lighting fixtures, switches, re- 
ceptacles and motors should be pro- 
vided in accordance with recom- 
mended practice. All spray booths 
should have exhaust fans with non- 











sparking blades. All electric appli- 
ances, switches, receptacles, motors, 
panels, etc. in a hangar and situated 
less than four feet above the floor 
should be explosion proof. All build- 
ings should be provided with adequate 
standpipe and sprinkler systems. Stand- 
pipe systems present no special prob- 
lems. The conventional methods and 
regulations for the installation of 
standpipe systems in average indus- 
trial buildings apply as well to airplane 
maintenance and overhaul bases. The 
sprinkler systems in shops and stock- 
rooms can be conventional wetpipe 
systems. Sprinkler systems for hangars, 
however, present special problems. The 
distance from the floor to the under- 
side of roof trusses in the average 
modern hangar varies from thirty-five 
to forty feet. To this dimension must 
be added the distance from the under 
side of the trusses to the under side 
of the roof, which distance may vary 
from three to twenty feet. This re- 
sults in very high mounting heights 
tor sprinkler heads. The conventional 
fusible heads are not practical for this 
purpose. The recommended system for 
hangars is the open-head, deluge sys- 
tem with heat-actuated devices operat- 
ing on the rate-of-rise principle. 

The area under the hangar roof 
should be subdivided into sections of 
10,000 to 15,000 square feet by the 
use of so-called draft curtains. These 
draft curtains should consist of rigid 
incombustible sheets extending from 
the under side of the roof to the lower 
chords of the roof trusses. Open 
sprinkler heads and heat-actuated de- 
vices are installed on the under side 
of the hangar roof slab. 

As an added protection, the installa- 
tion of a supervisory system on the 
sprinkler system is very desirable. Such 
a provision will assure that valves are 
open and that the sprinkler system 
in general is in working order. 


Necessary Emergency Equipment 


Equally important as the sprinkler 
system is the provision of an adequate 
number and proper type of fire ex- 
tinguishers and fire fighting apparatus 
and equipment. Many more classes of 
fire risks are encountered at an air- 
plane maintenance and overhaul base 
than in the conventional factory. Fur- 
thermore, the presence of gasoline, 
lacquers, thinners and other highly 
volatile and inflammable liquids de- 
mands that incipient fires be ex- 
tinguished immediately or large fires 
will quickly result. Consequently, the 
provision of a large number of small 
hand-type extinguishers, strategically 
located, is of utmost importance. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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ROUTING: With continuous expansion, Reynolds now is 
equipped and staffed for all types of routing operations. 
All manufacturers have to do is to supply the blue prints 
and templates. Reynolds makes the tools and furnishes 
you finished routed parts. 














SHEARING: As the result of extensive adaptations of 
machines, Reynolds has a large capacity for shearing op- 
erations. Equipment includes batteries of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14-foot power shears for handling required dimensions., 


PUNCH PRESSES: For months, Reynolds has been adding 
punch press facilities and training women operators. 
Now, with a reservoir of trained women, we con handle 


@ much greoter volume of this operation. 





T armed services are calling more men every day. Farms and factories 
alike face a critical shortage of trained workers. 

Manpower is the big problem this year . . . and Reynolds has prepared 
to help you meet it, like we are helping other aircraft manufacturers — by 
finishing aircraft parts at the aluminum source. 

For over a year, we've been training women workers for our Parts 
Division in Louisville. Recently, we have expanded our parts’ facilities — 
added 250,000 square feet of floor space for parts-making alone. 

Now, as the result of this training and expansion program, we have 
immediate open capacity to finish flat and formed parts to your exact 
engineering specifications — to relieve skilled labor in your plants for 
other important work in aircraft factories. 

Call our representative in your city. Tell him your individual parts-making 
problem. Let us help you conserve precious manpower now. 





| ei your present set-up you're probably using valuable space finishing 
parts and handling and storing scrap in your plants — space that you 
need...that you could use immediately...in your assembly operations. 

With finished aluminum parts flowing to your assembly lines direct from 
Reynolds, you save this floor space for important work that cannot be 
done outside your aircraft plants. 

Yes, and you save vital tools and critical machines, too. Often Reynolds 
finishes identical parts for several manufacturers making the same planes, 
thus eliminating the necessity for high-cost small-volume runs in aircraft plants. 


CRAP HANDLING 


es finished parts save the time, waste effort and needless expense 
now involved in handling and shipping scrap. 

Under the Reynolds plan, scrap from routing, shearing and blanking 
is free from contamination and is immediately re-rolled into prime sheet. 
Overnight, the scrap is put right back into more parts to increase our 
production for you. In these days of ingot shortages, this vital scrap is 
never allowed to be idle. It's in production all the time. 

Needless cross-hauling is eliminated, freeing hundreds of freight cars 
every year. In figuring prices on aircraft parts, Reynolds allows plane 
manufacturers the full ceiling prices for scrap accumulated. This saves the 
entire cost of handling scrap. 

Your whole operation is simplified and more efficient. You buy only 
what you can use... finished aircraft parts. And you get more of them 
..» faster...to meet your stepped up schedules. 


AVE PLANT SPACE 
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INSPECTION: Reynolds’ finished parts meet the same high standards as Reynolds Aluminum itself. Every piece is meticulously inspected at various 
stages in the process of fabrication and in the final inspection department before shipment. Army and Navy inspectors, as well as Reynolds’ inspectors, 
are on the job all the time to make certain that each order meets exact specifications as to chemical and physical properties, size, hardness and surface. 


ANODIZING AND PAINTING: To make its fabricating service complete, 
Reynolds has added anodizing, chromidizing and painting facilities and 
has trained personnel for these operations. Thus, this service takes every 
parts-making headache away from aircraft manufacturers. 


GIANT PRESSES: From factories formerly turning out civilian products, 
Reynolds has obtained huge batteries of mechanical and hydraulic presses. 
These presses range from the smallest sizes to this 1300-ton giant. 





Facts About YOUR New 
Source of ALUMINUM 


Virtually every warplane that you of the American aircraft industry are speeding to the fighting 
fronts, carries some Reynolds Aluminum into battle. Reynolds created a new source of aluminum 
long before Pearl Harbor, and today Reynolds is pushing a steady flow of this precious metal 
to your plants. Here are some of the things we have done...and are doing now... to help 
you win this war...and the peace to come...with more aluminum: 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ALUMINUM: The two decades between world wars 
saw Reynolds piling up priceless experience, rolling light metal in tremendous volume. As 
America's largest aluminum foil producer, we rolled more square miles of light-gauge metal 
than any other manufacturer in the entire world. 


SAW AMERICA’S NEED AND STARTED ACTION: ‘Way back in 1939, when the Axis’ 
aluminum output was twice that of the United States, Reynolds foresaw America’s coming need 
and started action. We mortgaged all of our resources to expand our aluminum facilities. 


MINED OWN BAUXITE ORE IN AMERICA: In 1940 and ‘41, when gray Nazi waves 
swept over France, Reynolds prepared. We started mining our own Bauxite in Arkansas. We 
built mammoth new plants to carry it through to finished metal, including one giant at Listerhill, 
Ala., where Bauxite flows in one side and aluminum sheet for aircraft flows out the other. 


NEW SOURCE ROLLING WHEN WAR CAME: On fateful Dec. 7th, when the Japs 
struck, Reynolds was ready and rolling with virgin aluminum plants, rolling mills and rod mills 
at Listerhill, Ala. — with ingot molding units at Longview, Wash. — with sheet plants, rod mills, 
and extrusion plants in Louisville, Ky. — and with expanding sheet facilities at Richmond, Va. 


NOW SERVING THOUSANDS OF WAR PLANTS: As America plunged deeper into all- 
out war, Reynolds dug deeper into its Bauxite hills and multiplied production manyfold. Now 
Reynolds alone is mining 36% more Bauxite ore than was mined in the entire nation three years 
ago. We're turning out hundreds of millions of pounds of aluminum to feed literally thousands 
of war plants. Our 37 factories in 13 states are operating 24 hours a day. 


PREMIUM METAL... 99.85 PER CENT PURE: Reynolds uses the modern continuous 
electrode process. .This simplified production helped raise the purity of the Reynolds product 
above the average of the aluminum industry. Today, 99% of the output of our newest plant is 
premium metal with a purity of 99.60% or. higher. Substantial quantities are 99.85% pure. 


VISION AND PRECISION FOR YOUR PROBLEMS: With this record of foresight and 
initiative, Reynolds offers the products and services of a great new independent aluminum 
source. We're ready now to analyze your individual aluminum needs — to give them the same 
precision planning and prompt action that has gone into the building of our own organization. 
Feel free to call on us now—and always. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
General Offices, Richmond, Va. 
Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. 
37 Plants in 13 States 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 34) 

The nature of fire risks in hangars 
and shops demands the installation of 
foam-and-carbon-dioxide extinguishers 
and also sand buckets. 

Water-type extinguishers are of 
little use except in stock rooms and 
offices. 
hangars or shops, it would be needed 


Should water be required in 


in such quantities that only a stand- 
pipe or sprinkler system would be able 
to provide a sufficient quantity. The 
number of extinguishers required in a 
hangar can be approximated as follows: 
for each 4,500 to 5,000 square feet of 
floor area, provide a group of ex- 
tinguishers consisting of one two-and- 
one-half-gallon foam extinguisher, one 
ten-pound carbon dioxide extinguisher 
and three ten-quart sand buckets. Fif- 
teen-pound carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers have been found to be too heavy 
for quick use, especially in and around 
airplanes. In addition, each hangar 
should be provided with at least one 
forty-gallon foam cart and one fifty 
pound carbon dioxide extinguisher on 
W heels. 

Fire extinguishers for shops should 


risks. 


For example, the engine disassembly 


be provided to cover specific 


shop would probably contain some 
soaking or cleaning tanks filled with 
inflammable liquid. Foam extinguish- 
ers are best suited for such risks. Small 
spray booths would also be located in 
this shop for cleaning and spraying 
parts with light oil. A one-quart 


carbon tetrachloride extinguisher 
should be attached to each small spray 
booth. A few ten or fifteen-pound 
dioxide should 


In the 


carbon extinguishers 


also be provided in the area. 
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case of a room used for the testing of 
carburetors utilizing a gasoline flow 
test, a different solution is required. 
For this risk, a few one-quart carbon 
tetrachloride extinguishers and an ade- 
quate number of carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers must be provided. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing provisions, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of all work- 
benches and stands in hangars and 
shops should be equipped with one- 
quart carbon tetrachloride extinguish- 
ers for use on small electrical and mis- 


cellaneous fires. 


An important consideration is the 
fire fighting apparatus which should be 
stationed at an airplane maintenance 
and overhaul base. Since airplane fires 
gain headway with alarming rapidity, 
it is not feasible to await the arrival 
of apparatus from a nearby firehouse. 
Certain apparatus must be stationed at 
the airport and must be suitable and 
adequate for coping with fires in the 
buildings, as well as fires which may 
occur in planes parked or being serv- 
iced outdoors on the ramps in front 
of hangars. Such apparatus should in- 
clude a water tank truck with pump 
and a solution for generating foam, a 
general-purpose truck with axes, fire 
hooks, rain coats, boots, helmets, first- 
aid equipment and the like, a truck 
containing large quantities of carbon 
dioxide and a truck equipped with 
considerable hose, large quantities of 
foam powder in handy containers and 
two foam hoppers for generating foam. 
This latter truck will permit the 
stringing of hose from hydrants to the 
location of a plane fire anywhere on 
the airport and the utilization of foam 
on the fire. The effective coverage 
or range of the truck is limited, how- 


* ABILITY 
* PRECISION 
* PRODUCTION 


MANUFACTURING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ever, by the location of hydrants. In 
the case of a crash landing, for ex- 
ample, the truck could not be used 
unless flush hydrants were provided in 
the landing field along the several run- 
A separate building should be 
provided for the proper storage and 


ways. 
maintenance of the aforementioned 
pieces of fire apparatus. 


Fire Brigades Need Training 


From all the foregoing statements 
it becomes apparent that an airplane 
maintenance and overhaul base must 
have well-trained and organized fire 
brigades. The types of fires encoun- 
tered spread with such rapidity that 
to await the arrival of the fire depart- 
ment often is to invite disaster. The 
condition is further aggravated by the 
fact that airports are of necessity lo- 
cated in outlying districts where fire 
houses are few and far distant. Con- 
sequently, fire brigades composed of 
employes are essential in order to pro- 
vide a fire department which will be 
available at the start of any fire. Mem- 
bers of these fire brigades should re- 
ceive a comprehensive course of in- 
struction covering the proper methods 
of control and extinguishment of fires 
which might be encountered. They 
should be familiarized with the com- 
plete layout and hazards of the plant 
and be instructed as to the proper 
function and use of the standpipe and 
sprinkler systems. A complete course 
of instructions covering the proper use 
and operation of the various types of 
fire extinguishers should be 
These instructions should be supple- 


given. 


mented by actual demonstrations and 
tests of fire extinguishers on various 


(Continued on page 51) 
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VIATION leaders of the South, 


representing manufacturing, 


operating ind training _ activities, 
gathered on May 6-8 at College Sta 
tion, Texas, for the Second Annual 
Texas Aviation Week Conference, 
sponsored jointly by Texas A. & M. 
College and SoUTHERN FLIGHT. In 


important day and night sessions, they 


heard leaders from other sections of 
the nation and discussed common prob- 


lems ind their solutions 


Featuring the Conference were ad 
dresses by William B. Stout, famous 
iviation researcher of the Consolli 
dated Vultee organization; Major 
General Gerald ( Brant, command 
ing general of the Army Air Forces’ 


Gulf Coast Training Center and long- 


t 


“1 champion ot iviation develop 
ment in Texas and neighboring States; 


I I Branift, Branift 


Airways, Inc.; and Lt. Col. Earle L. 


yresident ot 
I 


Johnson, national commander of the 


Civil Air Patrol 


Aviation in World Government 


The first world government will be 


in air government cre ited to determine 


TEXAS 
WAR TI 


trade routes and who will fly them, 
Stout told the conterence¢ 
“But this world government must 


come from scientific facts and develop 
ments and not from political beliefs,” 
he added 

So many trends will come as the 
result of the war that the basic thing 
to emphasize is a change in the routing 
of trade. Why 
Australia quicker than George W ash- 
ington could drive from New York to 


today we can go to 


Philadelphia. 

The world today is sm aller, in point 
of hours, than the New England 
States. 


ind fly the breadth of Texas in less 


You can take a puddle jumper 


time than you can ride a horse across 
Rhode Island a 

The brisk, bespectacled designer who 
gave the world the first all-metal air 
plane in 1919; who, in 1918 dev eloped 
the first thick-winged plane and who 
now 1S deeply involved in the develop- 
ment of a helicopter, said that 85 per 
cent of all activities now center around 
transportation. 

Stout predicted that the aircraft in 
dustry would design autoplanes that 


seem incredible now. 
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Texas A. & M. Photo 


EXPERTS IN EDUCATIONAL TRAINING discussed problems and the future outlook at 


the Texas Aviation Conference. 


Left to right, are Howard Barlow, head of the Aero- 


nautical Engineering Department at A. & M. College and co-chairman of the Confer- 
ence; R. W. Logan, Braniff Airways, Dallas; E. L. Williams, Industrial Education De- 
partment, A. & M.; E. J. Schetler, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Nashville; 
Ross Peterson, North American Aviation, Inc., Dallas; C. T. Reid, Douglas Aircraft 


Company, Santa Monica; Tom Faulconer, 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 


Diego; F. D. Bidlfike, Douglas Aircraft Company, Oklahoma City; and Van A. France, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth. 


.& M. HOST FOR 
E CONFERENCE 


Local Aviation Needs Stressed 


Postwar planning of air transport 
must be both global and local in scope, 
said T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, in a paper read at the Confer- 
ence by Charles E. Beard, vice presi- 
dent of Braniff. 

“The great interest in international 
air transportation, however, should not 
eclipse our local interest,” he said. “Fol 
lowing the peace, improvements in 
aircraft and operating technique tested 
in the furnace of war can make air 
transportation available to thousands 
of communities and millions of Amer- 
icans not now affected. And we must 
not forget that it is along the Main 
Streets of these friendly communities 

. of your community and the hun- 
dreds like it throughout the land. . 
that the economic backbone is formed. 

“Though our national interest is to 
day focused principally on a map of the 
interests will 


globe, tomorrow our 


again be much closer home. Any post 
war air plan must be both local and 
global in scope . . . must bring benefits 
to the average folks on the many Main 
Streets of our country just as it brings 


benefits to nations and hemispheres. 


Whether you and I live in a village or a 
metropolis, there must be no limits to 
the journeys either of us can take . 
no limit to the markets we can seek 
for our products nor the sources we 
can tap for our raw materials.” 
General Brant, unable to appear be- 
cause of illness, was represented by Lt. 
Col. B. E. Nowotny of his staff, who 
read an address prepared by the General 
Uncle Sam’s 


pilots, many thousands of whom are 


in which he described 


being graduated regularly, as the 
“world’s best.”” He said Texas A. & M. 
probably had more graduates wearing 
AAF wings than any other educational 
institution in the country. Dean Gibb 
Gilchrist of A. & M. presided over the 
session featuring General Brant’s ad- 


dress. 


Subs Spotted by CAP 


Accomplishments of the Civil Air 
Patrol, the membership of which is 
approaching the 70,000 mark, were 
cited by Lt. Col. Earle L. 
national 
principal speaker at a luncheon de- 
voted to Civil Air Patrol 


Johnson, 
commander, who was the 


members 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WAR BIRDS COME HOME 


Here they come, roaring up astern of the 
carrier to settle on the wide deck of their floating 
nest — war birds coming home. For hours, be- 
tween the blue water and the bluer sky, they 
have fiown their sector, alert, watchful, ready, 
confident of their ability to cope with any 
situation. 


The confidence of the Navy aviator stems from 
ihree sources. His confidence in himself, his 
plane, and the fuels for his plane. All three of 
these are the best of their kind. All are the result 
of study, research, work and American determi- 
nation that our fighting men shall have the best 
training and the best weapons it is possible to 
produce. One of the most potent of our weapons 
is 100-octane aviation gasoline—a weapon 
denied our enemies. 


From one Humble refinery has come more 
high-octane aviation gasoline than from any 
other plant in the world. And this powerful 
fuel is only one of the many war products being 
made from Texas oil by the 13,000 Humble em- 
ployees whose every effort is devoted to giving 
our fighting men what they need, when they 
need it. 
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* Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products 
serve the vital demands of war; tomorrow 
they will serve equally well the needs 


of peace. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 

























WARTIME CONFERENCE 


Continued from page 40) 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana 

“The CAP has flown a total of 
19,000,000 miles over our coastal 
waters in the unrelenting search for 
enemy submarines,”’ Col. Johnson re 
vealed He did not say how many 
were destroyed by the planes, that 
number being a military secret, but 


CAP planes have 
enemy subs, he declared. “We have 


spotted numerous 


saved fifty-four merchant ships from 
destruction and we have saved the 
lives of 354 seamen in distress by 
locating their rescue 
craft. 

Col. Johnson also said that Civil Ait 


position tor 


Patrol planes on inland search flights 
had located fifteen of sixteen Army 
planes which were reported lost on 
training flights. Over 16,000 members 
of the CAP have entered the Army, 


he s uid 


Postwar Private Flying 
Subcontracting discussions were led 
by Dan Miller of Consolidated Vultee, 
while M. ¢ 


discussed production tooling problems. 


Weber of the same plant 


Mass production will be needed to 
bring out the “plane of tomorrow” 
light enough and cheap enough to be 
within the means of the average cit 
izen, was the consensus of the meeting 
on postwar aviation in Texas and the 
Southwest, which was led by E. H. 
Jackson, secretary, Globe Aircraft Cor 
poration, Fort Worth 

While plants will continue to make 
larger, heavier, and_ better equipped 
planes, the flivver type will be the 
fastest selling machine on the market. 

While opinions differed in some de 
tails of horsepower, carrying Capacity, 
cruising speed, landing gear, range 
needed and landing speed, the thought 
was that the plane the general public 
will demand should be able to take off 
and land in a small space; be light, 
well constructed, fait speed but not 
fast, and costing under $1,500. 

It was the belief of the meeting 
that some agency in each state should 
have the responsibility of laying out 
small landing fields and flight strips in 
This is 


a prerequisite to the maximum use ot 


practically every community. 


uirplanes for the same reasons that 
good roads preceded the building and 
the full use of the automobile of today. 
One maker of small type planes stated 
these fields need not be over one-third 
mile long and should have a grass run 
way about 100 feet wide. 


Absenteeism Problems Aired 


Absenteeism among aircraft com- 
pany employ es came in tor a thorough 
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North American Aviation, Inc., Photo 


AFTER ANNUAL meeting at A. & M., the 
Texas Section of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers installed new officers. 
Harold Schwedes (left, above), manager 
of the Dallas division of North American 
Aviation, Inc., succeeded Allen Guiber- 
son (right), executive vice president of 
the Guiberson Diese! Engine Co., Dallas, 


as chairman. 


round-table discussion in a panel led 
by Nate Molinarro of North American 
Aviation, Inc., Dallas. 


Causes of absenteeism, generally, 
were reduced to a lack of understand- 
ing of the importance of workers’ jobs, 
lack of understanding of industry’s 
problems, a mistaken attitude regard 
ing company policies, some feeling that 
workers are about to be drafted and 
that they will spend available money 
for last flings, and lack of respect for 


supe rvisors. 


One spokesman said his firm recent 
ly had fired 200 workers in two days 
for habitual absenteeism, while an- 
other stated a clause had been inserted 
in the union contract that any em 
ploye who fails to report a satisfac- 
tory excuse for his absence within 
forty-eight hours after leaving the job 


be dismissed. 


Training of Engineers 
H. |. Hansen of the Texas A. & M. 


staff led a discussion devoted to plas- 
tics and plywood developments. There 
are still lots of possibilities to be un- 
covered in the use of plywoods and 
plastics in aircraft construction. One 
of the greatest needs is for research 
to develop new uses and ways to use 
these materials. Some of the specific 
problems to solve in plywood and 
plastics use include: training skilled 
workers to handle these materials, 
making plywood moisture proof, find- 
ing an easy and inexpensive method of 
bonding plywood. 


E. L. Williams, head of the Indus- 
















trial Education Departmtnt, led a 
round-table discussion on all phases of 
vocational training, or training as done 
by individual plants for machine op- 
erators. It developed that some plants 
have full apprentice training and some 
do not. Details of primary mechanical 
instruction varied between the plants 
represented. Formerly it was held that 
it took four years to make a skilled 
mechanic, but under a definite, or- 
ganized training program one can be 
turned out in about two years. The 
future pool of mechanics will be made 
up of women, boys between sixteen 
and seventeen, men thirty-eight and 
older, men classed as 4F, discharged 
service men and men classed as 3A 
with bonafide dependents. The leader 
kept the discussion in three main chan- 
nels: pre-production training, supple- 
supervisory 


mentary training and 


training. 


A session on College Level Training 
War and Postwar, was led by C. T. 
Reid, Douglas Aircraft Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif. It was the opinion that 
colleges should teach students that the 
training they were getting was highly 
basic and that they would have to go 
through a period of specialization with 
industry. Reid outlined a plan for 
perpetuating ESMWT. His proposals 
are published in full elsewhere in this 
issue of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


Public relations problems were dis- 
cussed in a session attended by Captain 
Eugene Merrill of the Air Forces 
group, War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations, Washington; Lt. 
Myles Standish of the Midwest Pro- 
curement District headquarters, Wich- 
ita, Kans., and Lt. Phil Boyer of the 
Flying Training Command's _head- 
quarters, Fort Worth. The sessions 
were presided over by Andrew De 
Shong of North American Aviation, 
Inc., at Dallas, and William Sherrill 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
at Fort Worth. 


At a session devoted to flight train- 
ing, attended by more than fifty War 
Training Service co-ordinators and op- 
erators, Howard Barlow, head of aero- 
nautical engineering at Texas A. & M., 
was re-elected chairman and C. K. 
Holsapple was secretary- 
treasurer of the Fourth Region Asso- 
ciation of co-ordinators. A resolution 
strongly endorsing the National Avia- 
tion Training Association’s policy of 
all-out co-operation in the War Train- 
ing Service program’s changes was 
unanimously approved by contractors 
and co-ordinators. Les Bowman of Ft. 
Worth, president, and C. R. Mooney 
of Kansas City and Washington, sec- 


re-elected 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The name “IRVIN” on the harness means the chute is produced in 
an Irving Factory with over 20 years’ experience and skill in chute- 
making. 


Literature can be had by school or training executives for the 
asking. Address Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 1670 Jefferson Avenue BUFFALO (8), N. Y. 


The CATERPILLAR CLUB 


Founded in 1920. There is only one qualification The word CATERPILLAR and the representation of a 
for a life membership: in an emergency men and caterpillar are registered trade-mark features of Irving Air 
women who have saved their lives with Irvin Air Chute Co., Inc. We are anxious that the records of the 


Chutes. Club be kept as complete as possible in the Club Register 





Many of the personnel of the flying services en- and members, upon enrollment, will receive a caterpillar 


gaged in all phases of war have successfully used token with the name inscribed thereon. Communicate 

















their Irvin Air Chutes in extreme emergency. with Main Office. 
Factories at other points in Southern Representative: 
the United States, Canada | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | LEON McKENNON, 
and England Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
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WARTIME CONFERENCE E. P. Kennedy, Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; John A. Kirschko, Houston 
Continued f m have 42 Spring Co., San Antonio, Tex.; P. B. Koonce, 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Tex.; Roland A. 
Laird, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex. ; 
P. R. Lampley, Retail Furniture, El Campo 
Tex.; J. A. Lapham, Consolidated Vultee Air- A 
craft, Ft. Worth, Tex.; A. W Larkin, Av. 
Comm. Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex. ; 
R. J. Larsen, CAA, Houston, Tex P. A 
Lawrence, Dept. of Health, Austin, Tex. ; Wm. 
E. Lind, Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, 
Tex 
J. P. Lindsay, CAP, McAllen, Tex.; Fred H 
Lockwood, Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; R. W. Logan, Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex.; M. Margo, Globe Aircraft Co., 






retary, of NATA poke in behalf of 
the resolutior 

John P. Mor ind John P. Mifflin 
of CAA-WTS answered questions from 



















































































operators ind arral ged tor further dis 


cussions in he a rel 
In other s¢ . Lt. Commander 


Patrick Henry Winston, representing 








the Selecti servic he idquarters in Ft. Worth, Tex.; L. H. Matthes, General Elec- ; 
tric Co., Beaumont, Tex.; M. W. Melton, CAP, 
W shin gton conferred with person Trumann, Ark.; Carl H. Meyer, WPB, Dallas, 
nel director ~~ craft pl ints. and Texas A. & M. Photo Tex.; John P. Mifflin, CAA, Washington 
. D. C.; J. J. Milberger, National Youth Adm., 
Fred H Lockwood oft the Guiberson TOURING AERONCA representatives at- Austin, Tex.; D. L. Miller, North American 
Diesel Engine Companv of Dallas pre tended the T Conf . bod Aviation, Dallas, Tex.; D. P. Miller, Consoli- 
1es¢ msi mpd . ‘ pre ende © lexes Vonrerence If @ BOCY. dated Vultee Aircraft, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Wm 
sided over i d scuss n centering on Left to right (above) ere Cc. E. Smith, B. Mims, Jr., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Dallas, 
nersonnel pr , R. L. Davison, Ned Kennedy and Pat Ken- Tex.; R. > — Tri-State Sales Co., Ft 
personnel procu : : - Ss - Nate Molinarro, No >ri- 
nedy, all of Middletown, Ohio. Also with cage, Bees oh ; ae ay To : oy DMatler 
1 ; ss : ce i g on, s, > : Moller, 

Among many notab n attendance them was Irving Fields, public relations, Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, Tex.: C. R. 

was William T. Piper. president of the of New York. Mooney, NATA, Washington, D. C.; W. W. 
. f. I | Moore, Cessna Aircraft, Wichita, Kans.; Don 
Pipes Airc! Company ot OCK H. Morris, Abilene Christian College, Abilene, 
Haven Pa Int luced by George Tex.; John P Morris, CAA, Washington, 
i o rex H. A. DeShong, North American Avia- D. C.; W. E. Mueller, CAP, El Paso, Tex 
Haddaway. editor ot SOUTHERN t N. Kansas Cit Mo Hal ¢ Doremus R. C. Murray, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
FPLrLIGHT and } rman of the con Johr larletor Agr College Stephenville City, Kans.; Don McCaur, Air Associates, Inc.. 
‘ . seIe BOS = ' — ‘ lex \ I Doughti« University of Texa Dallas, Tex. 
terence, P pel 1 U small plane A = : - . a — 7 “+ AP, Bryan R. G. McDaniel, CAP, Corpus Christi, Tex 
iz ( ddlemar lying Service . . ' r 
, Pramas | id , F. R. McKnight, Dallas News, Dallas, Tex. ; 
manufacture ‘ Dulldin many . ddl aoe . , 

- om McCamey, Te M. O. Eddleman, Airport James MacKrell, CAP, Little Rock, Ark.; E. E. 
th nes in addit to ti urplanes we Met — y, Tex ; J. RD Faidy Dir Vocational MeQuillen, A. & M. College, College Station, 
nion 1? Edu De , > - . . r. L. Edward High- rex.; Lt. Col. B. E. Nowotny, Randolph Field, 
i . . a4 ~, E} . " NY, ve 4 ‘ Tex.; Floyd O'Neal Ralph E Fair, Inc., 

‘ y ch r Nwortn merican viatior sio Ts aio . ™- erso bs 2 
Films show; ri ft production Dall: rex.: F. W. Estill. Consolidated Vultee Mission, Tex.; Major C. Patterson, Dallas, 





: Tex.; A. H. Peterson, CAP, Alice, Tex.; Ross 
y Farrell A 


} 


: Aircraft Cor} Ft. Worth, Tex.; R« 
>» gietor Field Ft Worth, Tex Tr. P. Faul- T . . > . y 

1. eat MENA ee ; - a @ 4 ex.; F. C. Pettitt, Guiberson Diesel Engine 

by North A ( Aviation, Inc coner, ¢ idated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Co., Dallas, Tex.; G. R. Pickard, CAP, Rosen- 


Dieg Calif w. ¢ Fawcett, Kerrville Flying berg, Tex.; W. T. Piper, Piper Aircraft, Lock 
Tex J. I. Fields, Aeronca 


were shown and ing led one furnished Peterson, North American Aviation, Dallas, 








Those registered at the Conference were aes ve Kerrville . Haven, Pa.; W. A. Prewitt, Jr.. CAP, New 
( \ I ( Aircraft Corp., Middletown, Ohio bes B. For- Orleans, La.; Robert Ragsdale, Ragsdale Fly- 
Da ‘ Nort Tex Agr : ~ . H or — — a — <4 I Ft . — a ing Service, Austin, Tex.; J. D. Redding, SAE, 
‘ E. An fom; & So Peact, Genes Benet Gereten, Oot New York, N. Y.; H. H. Reed, CAP, Dallas, 
B hst Ine H A. D. Ander = ae = “Neal Fr: , “| r _ Tex.; C. T. Reid, Douglas Aircraft Corp : 
n, I ff A I I F. I — - R - Rut “y : a tn I ; — WN Santa Monica, Calif.; J. W. Richardson, Rohm ; 
Ar CAI O La Tom he vat Galt ¢ Wien, Geiiens Geuteel ie & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Robin- | 
Ashi Sout he I D I R. FE ; A 6 r “ K " yp * o Ge die. son, CAP, New Orleans, La.: Mary Royse : 
\ M ( M Me 5 = ; L RC enilliat ESMWT a CAP, Dallas, Tex.; R. L. Schmidt, Highway 
Att ‘ O. O. Baker ~ _" : ~ - K Ch - wT - ar Mle Dept., Austin, Tex.; John D. Scruggs, Guiber- 
| & I M Ar a. ~ Worth Tex: Hl r God ty re Se son Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, Tex.; H. K 
H. W. I 4. & M ( ge St ~ - Call . Lubbock. Tex ; M. Cond iL Sellers, Mustang Aviation School, Dallas, Tex ; 
I Texa ¥ a ul — es : 7 4 “= Pvt. Les Seversen, AAF, New Orleans, La : 
\ I W AP. MeGr . inpower Con : fea — ex Dal re L. G. Shelby, Aircraft Steel & Supply, Dallas 
lex I ( Ber A & M. ¢ es Goodwin, G a power - gs oad H eo Tex.; Harry A. Sheridan, Guiberson Diesel 
Coll t Bidifike, Dous nex .. i a. G aa Che” te Rocce ne Engine Co., Dallas, Tex.; Bill Sherrill, Con- 
\ ft < oO O Ww. | ' alien Guiberson. Guit Diesel Ex solidated Vultee, Ft. Worth, Tex.; E. J. Schet- 
Black, CA : . . . I Boehn, CAP ~t ‘ . Ds vos ° I a "i x bE a 1) rs ” 4 : ler, Consolidated Vultee Nashville Tenn 
H tor A I ! CAP, D , a, fs ey Ds ah, r ‘ R P CG a R. T. Shiels, General Electric Co., Dallas, 
I R. L. B Publie Ser ~t-cona i i in a. Se i, Tex.; Bob Singleton, Singleton Field, Ft. 
Ft. Worth, 7 I M. Bowler, U. S. Off Geo Hi ide Hn ; AP Beau nt. Te “T M Worth, Tex.; C. E. Smith, Aeronca Aircraft : 
Education, I I E. M. Bowman, ¢ H oe 2 "CAA. WTS Ker: —— T _ F. E Middletown, Ohio; H. D. Smith, Precision : 
rdinator, Ft. Wort = Bowmar Ha ag Sa d . ~ bar yo Da 7 Aero. Corp., Houston, Tex.; H. N. Smith, : 
l t f Tex t. Worth, Tex L. H HR. H -old. T : , ore On _ ; c. memes . Guiberson Diese! Engine Co., Dallas, Tex ; 
Bown \ Ft. Wortl Mas H - — Ry ' “™ r ™ le 1 ts R. J. Spremich, CAP, New Orleans, La.; 
lex.; O. E. I ) Airet ( yy ee Bag Fea eg P. E. Spruill, U. S. Employment Service, Aus- 
Oklal Cit oO } | i AAI Ft Mi a r: eS Dallas I ox r L. He weit ft tin, Tex.; Lt. Myles Standish, U. S. Army Air ; 
Wort! I I hsteir Brochsteir Wy PR "Dall ‘ - R ee a AP | rN Corps, Wichita, Kans.; David W. Starr, South- : 
: - — a ee ee oy R . Ar 5 R °F H: - CAP. Little R ‘ ern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex.; Virgil Starr, 
n D Ens Tex H. W ar . H ‘A Helm Reed toller Bit c oe He es Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Brown, Ut '% Aust Pex ecm Keg Ww — "Heth ~ * A — om amar : lerry Stephenson, Glenn L. Martin Co., Omaha, 
R HI ‘ Dalla ~el Ey as ier Dallas "Tex Lt ne Nebr. ; M. C. Stone, North Texas Agr. College, . 
R. R. Br CA Dora Ark Oo. I Heymant New Orleans La H M Hill Arlington, Tex J B. Story, Globe Aircraft ‘ 
Rry Nort ‘ ‘ f D Tex Secale. Sandia “es eeetieds Sen RE Co., Ft. Worth, Tex i 
1. F. Bud gton, N h Amer n Aviatior Hinkel. TWA. Kansas City. Mo Hoffman Wm. B. Stout, Consolidated Vultee, Dear- ‘ 
D Te r, ( AP, Da North American Aviation. Dallas. Tex.: C. K born, Mich.; W. E. Street, A. & M. College, 
par I ‘ CA ) : Tex Holsappk Texas Christian Univ Ft. Worth College Station, Tex.; R. N. Swanson, Curtiss- 
I J. Cardw vara : ht Academ lex Coulter Hoppe 4. & M. College, Col- Wright, St. Louis, Mo.; R. L. Taylor, CAP, 
i n, 7 G B. h,. CAI Juilot, Ar ene Mattes Tex W. R. Horsley. A. & M Little Rock, Ark.; J P. Terrell, Temple 
I ( Ez. I I k i, Tex College, College Station. Tex C. M. Hudgins Granite Works, Temple, Tex.; F. A. Thahold, 
; H ;, . si H Guiberson Diesel Engine Co Dallas Tex Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
re n Cham forth Americar M. BR. Rednell, Gelbersen Diesel Bagine Co J. G. H. Thompson, A. & M. College, College 
. ». : ; F. H. Chetlair Dalla Tex Jack Hughes, Abilene Aviation Station, Tex.; A. O. Thrane, McMurry Col- 
AC D . . M. | ‘ : i nt Contr School, Abilene Tex H. I Hutchinson, Key- lege, Abilene, Tex.; T. F. Wallis, Allen Mili- 
Command, K I W H. Col tone Tool & Supply C« Houston, Tex Cliff tary Academy, Bryan, Tex.; W. T. Walton, 
CAI New Orlk i H. mas Hyde Cliff Hyde Flying Servic: Houstor Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex 
S r W Ft. Worth, Tex Tex.; Ralph Immel, Parker App. Co., Dallas W. A. Wargo, AAF, Wichita, Kan.; C. B ; 
wa \ ( t Cor Love Tex Wasson, Muskogee, Okla.; J. A. Wasson, Aero 
Field, Te \ ( t ff Airway R. B. Jackman, North American Aviation Ins. Underwriters, Dallas, Tex.; J. C. Webb 
Im Da Pex ct I Cor r Nortt Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex E. H. Jackson, Globe Lilly Iee Cream, Bryan, Tex.; H. Whiteside, 
Ame ‘ \ I Cie W. Cox Aircraft Cor; Ft. Worth, Tex; H. H. James El Campo, Tex.; J. A. Williams, Republi 
Canyor I I I ( haw CAP DuPont Co., Dallas, Tex J. G. Jameson, CAP, Aviation, Dallas, Tex.; Weldon Williams, Air 
Brya I I I ( r, CAI Beaumont New Orlear La A. E. Jastram, CAP, New Associates, Dallas, Tex.; H. H. Whilis, Lock- 
Tex 8 D us Aircraft ¢ oO} Orlear La t W Johnsor CAA Ft heed Aircraft, Dallas, Tex.; A. B. Willson 
homa City, O D D WHB, Kansa Worth, Tex R H. Johnston, CAP, Wharton Doall Texas Co., Houston, Tex Lt. Com- . 
City, M R. | D Acronca Aircraft lex -— = Johnson, Douglas Aircraft Co mander P. H. Winston, Selective Service Sys- 
( M oO} W. DeG 1, Cole Tulsa, Okla G. J. Kalb, Precision Inspection tem, Washington, D. C.; J. L. Wright, CAP, 
man Lamp & §S é W ta, Kar Andy Service Houstor Tex P Ww Keating, San Antonio, Tex.; R. D. Wright, CAP, Whar- 
DeShor North \ A tior Dalla Aeronca Aircraft Cort Middletowr Ohio ; ton, Tex. 
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WHAT IT TAKES 
— 


to build seaplane floats by the thousands 


When, early in the war, our Govern- 
ment was confronted with the need for 
thousands of seaplane floats, Edo’s ex- 
perience of 18 years as specialists in 
building all-metal float gear became a 
national asset of vital importance. 
Assigned to the task of turning out 
these lightweight, intricate, streamlined 
structures in impressive numbers. Edo’s 
success in planning and carrying out a 
tremendously expanded production pro- 
gram has won the Army-Navy “E” award. 


The great Edo plant which produces 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 





the float gear for our Navy and Army 
Air Forces is one of the most modern 
and completely equipped in the war in- 
dustry. 1,000 ton presses, at one stroke, 
form flat metal sheets into accurate, pre- 
cise shapes. Chain conveyors, delivering 
parts to the Anodic Tanks, Inspection, 
Drying Ovens, Paint Dip Tanks, Final 
Inspection and storage, reduce seven 
handlings to one! “Swing arm” routing 
machines cut stacks of irregular shaped 
parts to exact pattern. Pedestals which 


attach the float to the airplane’s fuse- 


416 SECOND STREET, COLLEGE 





lage are jig drilled to a degree of accuracy 
which assures absolute interchange- 
ability. Sub-assemblies are held in proper 
shape by vertical supports during drill- 
ing, countersinking and flush riveting, 
enabling two-man teams to complete 
over 2,000 riveting operations in a day! 

These processes, all illustrated here, 
give but a glimpse of the modern 
methods and machines which enable Edo 
to fulfill exacting schedules in the pro- 
duction of the world’s finest seaplane 


floats for our armed forces. 


POGMs, & fy Be ¥. 











EDO FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 








By C. T. REID 
Staff Eng neer 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc 





A talk given at 7 \ tion ¢ 
May 6-8 

HE other day a Princeton stu- 

dent left class to go to the 
W ishroom ind missed his entire sopho 
more yeat At lea was so reported 
in the Reader’s Digest se that as it 
may. the war certainly has brought 
ibout icceleration ot enginecring 
training. It has brought other innova 
tions, too Many ot them ire related 


to the ESMWT program, Engineering 
Science-Management War Training. 
ESMWT has covered a wide variety 


of training In on type of its activity 
| 


there have been full time college 
courses with balanced curricula, de 
signed to convert technical men trom 
older industries to v ones for the 


wal In another type oF activity there 


have been singi« ubjects taught, a 


tew hours it a time, once or twice a 


] 


week, to help people ilre idy employed 


in war work to higher levels of 


shall here confine 


responsibility W 


our attention to this latter type of 


ESMWT course, dealing with a single 


subject it a time, because it has helped 


most Some of the rea 


industry the 
sons why it has done the best job are: 
1) It has met an immediate need 


>) It has followed a well-defined 


path tow ird ipplic ition to the 


job. 
3) Its quality has been very high. 
the quality by utility 


Industry judges 


\ ilue The principal reason the utility 
value is high is this industry itself 
has contributed heavily to these 
courses. Let us see just what industry 
has been ible to contribute. 
How Industry Serves 
One thing is course content. The 


best ESMWT courses have been thos< 
teaching details suggested by industry 
itself. Another thing is the instruc 
tors. These best courses have generally 
been taught by men loaned from in 
A third thing is reference ma 


Utility 


proportion to use oft up-to the minute 


dust ry. 


| 
terial. value comes in direct 


industrial practices is text material. 


Let us see what the colleges have 


46 


College Level Training 
--- War and Postwar 


Short-term training for aviation engineers has 
proved most successful in programs closely co- 
ordinated with the industry. This frank discussion 
explains why—and suggests far-reaching 
improvements. 


meanwhile been able to contribute. 
For one thing, the facilities to conduct 
the study. Industry seldom has avail- 
ible any suitable classrooms or labora 
tories, or the furnishings for them. 
A nother 


staff. Keeping track of the necessary 


thing is the administrative 
paper work is no small task in many 
A third thing is the teaching 
Many of the industrial 


cases. 
‘know how” 
men issigned to teach have to be helped 
to develop good teaching technique. 
The present audience is well aware that 
knowing a job and being able to pass 
the knowledge along to someone else 
are two very different things. 

I quote the recent remarks of Dean 
Case, Director of ESMWT in the 
United States Office of 
“Men from industry have brought a 


I ducation: 


wealth of practical experience to bear 
on the planning of course content, but 
extensive coaching instruction and 
supervision have been required in many 
instances to prepare these men to 
handle classes at the college level and 


to insure that acceptable standards of 


instruction were maintained. The 
heavily burdened faculties deserve 
great credit for the will and ef 
ficiency with which they have under 


taken this additional task of 


ing and supervision.” 


train- 


A fourth thing contributed by the 
colieges is the financial means. These 
have, of course, been provided with 
federal aid. Of the four things con 
tributed by the colleges, the only one 
that is new with respect to familiar 
college activity is the last. This pay- 
ing of all the bills so that a course can 
be tuition-free is a fine thing, because 
it brings the training to people sorted 
out by need and industrial opportunity, 
rather than by family financial posi 
tion. However, all the rest of the 
contributed by the colleges, 
staff and 


things 
facilities, administrative 
teaching “know how”, are things the 
colleges have always contributed. The 
other outstanding new advantages of 


these courses must be derived from the 


part industry has contributed. Name- 
ly: the curriculum, the faculty and 
texts. 

Let us look at the courses closely 
are like. One 
single subject is taught to a picked 


and see just what they 


ready to 
Many dif- 
taught to many 


group of students who are 
make use of that subject. 

ferent subjects are 
groups, but each in a complete sepa- 
rate, short course. The groups present 


back- 


ground. Training is offered at a great 


no uniformity of scholastic 


number of levels to individuals of 
various levels of intelligence and vari- 
Each 


reached at his own level by simply 


ous capabilities. student is 
making sure he doesn’t get included 


in the wrong group. Mr. A is ready 


for graduate work, like Elastic 
Analysis of Structures. Mr. B. needs 
something at under-graduate level, 


Materials. He 


isn’t ready to take a higher level of 


perhaps Strength of 


work. Mr. C has never had any college 
training but is a promising high school 
graduate and is ready for his first 
college level technical study, perhaps 
something like Descriptive Geometry. 
We don’t try to make a Structures 
Expert of Mr. C, or even Mr. B, at 
the present time. We are satisfied to 
make a Draftsman of Mr. C. We’re 
satisfied to make a Strength Checker 
of Mr. B, for the present. Only Mr. A 
expert in 


is ready to be made an 


Elastic Analysis. Each is reached at 


his own level. Each is given just 
what he is ready to put to use. Then 
available to 


other things are made 


him for further advancement. 

It is significant that industry’s need 
is met at all levels immediately. The 
total of studies of all groups produces 
simultaneously all the required knowl- 
edge of every subject from the most 
elementary to the most advanced. 

It therefore appears that all of our 
technical employes can, through single 
unit studies, rise as high in the En- 
gineering profession as their own ca- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Ww Six ways 


to Boost Pro- 
duction with 
no Increase in 
Manpower 


- +. as shown by 
Glenn L. Martin Records 


Encourage Workers’ 
Suggestions: Martin 
gives awards, 
silver Merit Award 


cash 


pins, membership in 
the company’s Order 
of the Purple Martin, 
and a share in pro- 
ceeds if patentable, 
for suggestions to 
speed up production. Many short-cuts, 
new methods add up to big increases in 
Martin output. Here Joe Holthaus, Martin 
worker, studies check received for devis- 
tool that saves 40°% of the time 
previously devoted to one operation. 


ing a 





Whether 


injuries or serious accidents, they cut man- 


Cut Your Accident Rate: minor 
power, slow production. Martin employs 
safety engineers, organizes workers’ safety 
committees, supplies movies, lectures, spe- 
cial instructions, and numerous posters. 
In spite of many new workers, Martin 
accident rate is well below national figure, 
steadily decreasing. Here a Martin worker 
displays a “gas mask,” protection against 
toxic fumes from self-sealing fuel tanks. 


Encourage Ride-Sharing: Poor transporta- 
tion facilities may cause workers to quit or 
be periodically late. Moreover, there is 
less chance of absenteeism if other workers 
call for the potential absentee. Martin 
set a national record of 4.5 
for each car. Martin traffic control and 


passengers 
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Go After Subcontractors: Don’t wait for subcontractors to come to you. Martin keeps 
40 men of its Procurement Dept. on the road, lining up subcontractors, helping them 


convert. Result: firms that made bottle-caps are turning out wingspars . . 


. awnings 


become parachute slings . . . milk cans become exhaust stacks. Today, 30% of all Martin 
work is subcontracted, more fighting planes like those shown above, are being produced. 





parking facilities have ended pedestrian 


accidents, cut vehicular accidents by 60%. 


<> 


Wetch That Morale: Posters, organized 
recreation, good lunches, modern working 
conditions, houseorgan, merit awards, all 
raise Martin But little things 
count, too. Experimentally, Martin found 
that red work benches made workers short- 
tempered, blue induced sleepiness, green 
nausea. A neutral tint upped production. 
Martinalls, aid 


feminine morale. Special advisors help solve 


morale. 


Attractive slacks, called 


personal problems. Absenteeism has been 
reduced far below national average by 
special services and facilities set up to aid 
employees. Below, Family Day, with Mar- 


tin families guests of company. 








Stay in the Serap: Organized scrap collec- 
tion in Martin plants helps prevent work 
slowdown through lack of raw materials. 


Enough material is salvaged from building 
of 2 Martin bombers to build a third. 
Many imperfect parts, instead of being 
scrapped and labor wasted, are adapted 
for other jobs. Martin invented mechanical 
rivet-sorter to sort thousands of dropped 
rivets, saves endless man-hours of hand 
sorting. Above, Martin scrap going back 
to the mills for re-use. 


<> 


nw 


Martin findings on any of the above production 
aids available upon request by plants engaged 
in war work. Write: THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


Member: Arrcrarr War Propuction Counci., 


East Coast, Inc, 
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COLLEGE LEVEL TRAINING 


Continued from page 46) 
pacities permit. Well, this sounds like 
1 fine thing to have happen. What will 
it take to perpetuate this happy state 
of opportunity? 


Why Training Is Practical 


To begin with there should be some 
subsidy of the 
training so that the opportunity will 
not be limited by the pocket book 
Under the Smith-Hughes and George- 


permanent plan of 


Deen Acts, Federal reimbursement to 
local public schools has made tuition- 
free trade training possible for the 
last twenty years. Many an ordi- 
nary high school does an excellent job 
of this trade training, administering 
it through its regular staff and utiliz- 
ing its regular facilities. A similar re- 
imbursement plan for colleges and 
universities should make it a simple 
matter to ofter extension courses tui 
tion free. Before the war, the exten 
sion divisions of some of the univer 
sities were offering to our people, 
courses differing from these better 
ESMWT courses, in one particular only. 
There was a stiff tuition fee. The 
things that make a good useful exten- 
sion course, of the prewar kind, and 
those that make a good useful ESMWT 
course, are one and the same. This is 
what they are: 

Class established at industry’s in 
stigation for a definite group of people 
who have a definite need—Time, place 
and all arrangements convenient to the 
industry—Experience at teaching go- 
ing hand-in-hand with experience at 
applying in industry that which is 
taught. 

What a fine thing it will be if the 
boys can come home from the war to 
opportunities, assuring every Ameri 
can a chance to develop to his own 
full capacity, the technical knowledge 
demanded by his job! 

Since the new features that make 
the study courses so fine come largely 
from industry, it is of greatest im 
portance that industry continue to 
favor them, support them and strive 
hard to make them successful. Indus- 
try must furnish the details of the 
course content. Otherwise, the train- 
ing won't measure up to industry’s 
needs, or keep pace with industry’s 
rapid advancement. Industry must 
provide frequent periods of employ- 
ment for all instructors in Engineer 
ing subjects. This is by all odds the 
best way to maintain a teaching staff 
expert in both theory and practice. 
Industry must make available its 
reference and procedure manuals and 
sample problems from its new ex- 
periences. Very few specialization text 
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books and still fewer texts of funda- 
mentals are able to give enough prac- 
tical examples to cinch the learning 
process the way it can be cinched 
when emphasis is placed upon applica- 
tion to use. 

Some people have expressed the fear 
that this philosophy may produce sub- 
standard courses, belonging more prop 
erly to a trade school than a college. 

It is true that quality control is of 
paramount importance. The adminis- 
trative authorities should be en- 
couraged to establish and maintain 
adequate safeguards. The standard of 
qualifications of the instructor may 
be held just as high as any university 
wishes. Scrutiny of course content to 
assure college level and college quality 
may be most thorough. Every item 
must stand trial as to its importance 
to the Engineering profession. En 
trance examinations and completion 
examinations for each course may be 
just as stiff as any curriculum board 
desires. The resulting work will then 
of necessity be of the highest order of 
value. There should be no question 
e credit. 


, 


Without waiting for a new per- 


of eligibility for full colleg 


manent plan, why don’t we establish 
such quality control as this for the 
ESMWT courses now? In this way 
they could bring credit toward a col 
lege degree. 


Advantages of 3-Yr. Course 


It is a well-known fact that many 
a college student isn’t sure what career 
he wishes to follow. Why shouldn't 
we use courses like those here dis 
cussed to help anyone complete his 
college work, after he finds his spot 
in industry, and without losing his 
assignment to go back to full-time 
studying? 

The criticism has been made that 
covering a whole four-year college 
course in independent single units of 
study might overdo practical em 
phasis and turn engineering education 
into mere job training. There should 
be no danger of this if the plan is cor- 
rectly understood and administered. 
Everything in the course for a de- 
gree would be included. There should 
be more emphasis than ever upon the 
fundamentals of mathematics and 
science. There would be included all 
the cultural development which dis- 
tinguishes a professional man from a 
tradesman. 

With industry stating what courses 
are essential to its need, and the uni- 
versity naming those courses which 
must be included for a degree, all ad- 
vantages are retained. There is the firm 
foundation, broad general training, 
cultural development, and productive 


work specialization. With an engineer- 
ing college in an industrial area, op- 
erating as here conceived, it would be 
possible for a student to take all or 
any part of the work for his engineer- 
ing degree in bite size, subject by 
subject, outside of working hours. 
Meanwhile, another student might 
elect to take all or any part as his main 
time activity. The only difference 
would be in the number of credits 
possible to carry at one time, and con- 
sequently, in the elapsed time required 
to graduate. 


Let’s consider for a moment this 
question of time required to graduate. 
It took a war to jar us loose from the 
folly of wasting one-fourth of the 
study year each summer. Our standard 
four-year curriculum is now com- 
pleted in three years. The so-called 
accelerated programs with non-essen- 
tials left out, run still less time. Put- 
ting the non-essentials (or something 
better than the old ones) back in 
after the war, we can still give a 
college degree in three years instead 
of four, if anyone insists upon going 
straight through. We won't advise 
that because we think it will be better 
for the full-day student to spend inter- 
mittent quarters in industry, even if 
he has already settled in his mind 
which line he wishes to train 
for. The old school year of nine months 
is readily divided into trimesters in- 
stead of semesters. At least one of our 
great institutes of technology has al- 
ways operated that way. Having sum 
mer studies simply gives four terms 
in a year instead of three, and reaches 
the old four-year total of twelve terms 
it the end of the third year. 


Let us remember that not only the 
students need time in industry inter- 
spersed with their college time. It is 
even more important for the instruc 
tors—every instructor of an engineer 
ing subject. 


Let us suppose there are four quar 
ters of twelve weeks each. This leaves 
one week between each two quarters 
to round out the full calendar year. 
Ideally, every twelve-week credit unit 
should be taught every quarter so that 
full-day students could start and drop 
out for industrial work experience at 
will, and so that those working a 
full day and carrying just a light 
course on the side, could get the next 
subject when they are ready for it 
without waiting further around the 
calendar. Obviously, this has serious 
practical limitations and must result 
in a compromise. However, the way 
is pointed toward a plan that would 
do much to conserve for the peacetime 


(Continued on page 52) 
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HOUSING THAT FIGHTS 


THE SUMMER HEAT ENEMY 


In summer as in winter, from the South Pacific Islands to North 
Africa, Victory Housing contributes vitally to victorious war—hous- 
ing our fighting forces and war workers well, efficiently and economically. 
At airfields as in camps and housing of civilians, it serves well. 

Air-Space insulation, so important in the hot months ahead — 
uniquely designed, is built into all Victory Housing. In summer, cooling 
air circulates freely; in winter, the same space provides insulation 
against cold, but ventilation is not impeded. 

This is but one feature of Victory Housing, now available to the 
armed forces and ideal for CAP and other airfields*, as well as for 
housing of war workers. Victory Housing is fully pre-fabricated, de- 
mountable and portable, quickly erected at low cost. Victory Housing 
is extremely flexible and versatile; units may be added quickly, expand- 
ing the capacity of Victory Housing already standing. 


- > ; ; , , -_ gir 
* Subject 3 Rovernment reguiatios 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
DPallita, JeXtid 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 


JUNE, 1943 


OFFICERS AND CAA OFFICIALS: 
If your duties involve housing of 
personnel, ask us for a complete 
descriptive booklet giving details 
of Victory Huts and Homes. 
They are fully transportable and 
easily shipped—five to a truck and 
ten to a freight 

car. A letter or y/, * 
wire willbring >~ ditory 
you “Victory “"8 ame Weoues 
Huts and 

Homes.’’ 
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matter by air .. . 


All Mail to Be Air Mail 


HE CAA has been studying 

the notion of possibly trans 
porting all mail by air—as soon after 
the war as the urlines will be able to 
handle it. We are heartily in favor 
In the first place when people write 
letters, they do it because they want 
to communicate some information, 
which, to them, is important—and 
they want immediate results. The fact 
that we are iccustomed to the slow 
ness of railway mail service, makes no 
difference. Most of us have been driven 
to air mail ind are more than willing 


to pay a premium for such service. 


It is likely that all mail can_ be 
hauled by air at about the same rates 
that the railroads are hauling it. The 
post ofhce department has always op 
erated at a considerable deficit—and 
if the rates cannot be adjusted on the 
basis of cost plus little profit to the 
airlines, based on the poundage and 
mileage, and still retain the regular 
three cent postage rates, then it seems 
to us that a small subsidy would b: 
in order. The manifold advantages of 
ir mail speed would increase the 
innual income for the country far in 
excess of the cost Just consider this 
idea: Many people have not thought 
that if they could do two years’ busi 
ness in the space of one year—they 
could likely do it with the same per 
sonnel, or not much incre ise, and they 
would make a very nice profit. Almost 
any company operating at a loss would 
do a nice profitable business with an 
increase in business. Such an increase 
would result if all the processes of 
ordering, selling, buying, and general 
correspondence were speeded up. 


Think it over.) 


We do not feel sorry for the poor 
railroads. Although they are running 
their trains during this war, and haul 
ing a lot of stuff, they have never re 
covered from their stuffy attitude 
gained back in the early twenties. 


They still will not try to give real 
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GREEN 
America needs fast-moving mail . . . Let’s carry all first class 
Disgusting experiences with the railroads 
Trains are better equipped for freight than passengers 
or mail . . . Tribute to test pilots. 











service. They don’t have their hearts 


in the business. 


Passengers by Air—Freight by Rail 


As an example, we were on a regu 
lar train from New York to St. Louis 
the other day. There were no Pullman 
spaces available, so we started out in 
a chair car. The car was dirty—al 
though we saw the personnel standing 
around who were supposed to clean 
it up. The Pullman conductor promised 
to call us at Harrisburg where h 
h yped to hav e some spaces on the cars 
from Washington. Instead, at Harris 
burg they took off all Pullman cars, 
put them on a special train—which 
ran on ahead (on schedule). The next 
morning the lavatories had no water, 
in five cars there were no towels, and 
no soap. In the car where we were 
there were no drinking cups. It was 
impossible to get into the dining car. 
The train was two and a half hours 
late- -and we missed our connection. 
The train people expressed no concern 


nor interest in any ot these things. 


At St. Louis, after missing our train 
we called the airlines and found a spac 
ivailable—which we really snapped 
up. The ship was full, took off on 
schedule, arrived on schedule, and was 
clean, well equipped, and the crew 
took good care of us. Our net impres 
sion is that the railroads should handle 
freight—they are well set up physi 
cally and mentally to handle inani 
mate objects. The airlines should b: 
helped and encouraged to handle an 
increasing amount of mail and pas- 
senger transport. They have merited it 
by their efforts and _ consideration. 
Anyway, that is the only way to travel. 
There never was a train that didn’t 
get overcrowded at times. The air 
lines are never overcrowded. The many 
little extra services that airlines pro 
vide, such as fine free meals, free late 
magazines, stewardess service, maps, 
scenery, clean air, air-conditioning, 
etc., are 


important and _ healthful. 









That, added to the saving in time, 
adds to the joys of life. 


Modern Test Pilots 


The other day we went on a little 
jaunt to the West Coast and saw some 
of our friends who have been testing 
and delivering warplanes for the last 
year or two. They were lounging 
around in a beautiful Spanish type 
ranch house, with all the comforts of 
home. In the parlor they had a beau- 
tiful Link Trainer set up and all the 
boys fave to take a couple of hours 
Link per month—with instructor fur- 
nished free. They get pretty fair 
salaries, as things go — and have 
traveled from one end of the place to 
the other. They have put in more time 
on airline return trips than they have 
flown. 

Seems they are flying four vastly 
different types of airplanes, including 
two of the fastest and hardest hitting 
jobs there are. One of their delivery 
trips from the factory to another city 
requires them six minutes from ground 
to ground. Takes forty minutes to 
fly back on the airline—two hours in a 
car and three hours on the bus. It is 
reported that one of the fellows didn’t 
get his plane pointed the right way 
and landed in Denver before he could 
get it turned around. Anyway, the 
main feature that interested us was 
this: Most people have thought that 
test piloting was a helter-skelter prop- 
osition and that all test pilots get 
theirs sooner or later. Well, thousands 
of airplanes have been delivered by 
that bunch of fellows without the loss 
of a life or the destruction of an air- 
craft. Some of the planes were de- 
stroyed after they were delivered—by 
other pilots. But the thing has been 
admirably conducted — and the job 
has been done with precision and dis- 
patch. We suspect civilian testing 
at many other large plants has been 
done with equally good records. When 
it is possible to release all details of this 
business we believe it will be one of 
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the brightest records of civilian partici- 
pation in the war. 

Fact 1s, these boys still need addi- 
tional test pilots. You should have 
a commercial license, and a lot of 
time on several types of ships, and a 
lot of cross-country work. If they ac- 
cept you, it might be necessary for you 
to go at first as co-pilot until such 
t'me as you had qualified and checked 
out on all the types of equipment be- 
ing flown. Average age of pilots there 
was about forty years. If you are inter- 
ested in a job of that sort, it will pay 
you better than you are probably ac- 
customed — and the work is tre- 
mendously interesting. We saw licenses 
endorsed from 0 to 12,000 horsepower. 
If you were to buy that time with your 
own money you would need to have 
1 half interest in the Denver Mint. 
When one envisions the flying possi- 
bilities after this war — and thinks 
ibout having such a ticket stuck back 
in the pocket somewhere — it looks 


more like it might have possibilities. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Continued from page 39) 


types of hres. At these demonstrations, 
ilternate members of the fire brigade 
should be permitted to operate the 
fire extinguishers themselves. Only in 
this way can they become familias 
with the proper operation of equip 
ment. This will eliminate guessing 
ind fumbling with fire extinguishers 
in the case of an actual fire when sec- 
onds are precious. In addition to the 
instruction of members of the fire 
brigades, written instructions should 
be circulated among all hangar and 
shop personnel, describing the proper 
use and operation of fire extinguishers. 
Any individual will then be able to go 
into action in case of fire, pending the 
arrival of members of the fire brigade. 

All these fire fighting instructions 
ire worthwhile and will pay good 
dividends. However, they also have a 
tendency to make the employes fee! 
self-sufficient with the result that no 
one will think of calling in the city 
fire department. This failing can be 
remedied by the appointment of in- 
dividuals in all ircas W hose sole duty 
in case of fire will be to call the fire 
department. These individuals, known 
as alarm box runner, should then await 
the arrival of the fire department and 
direct them to the fire. A good local 
alarm system with fire alarm boxes 
located throughout the various build 
ings is essential. All employes must b 
impressed with the importance of 
sounding an alarm upon discovering a 
fire, no matter how small. In this way 
full advantage can be taken of the 
local fire brigades. 
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Equipment, tools and machinery 
must be carefully selected and main- 
tained. Only properly protected and 
underwriters’ approved type of auto- 
motive equipment should be used in 
a hangar. The small gasoline-engine- 
driven tractors, used for towing and 
moving airplanes, should have pro- 
tected ignition systems, special air in- 
takes and approved mufflers to elimi- 
nate exhaust of gasoline fumes and 
sparks. Under no condition should 
gasoline tank trucks or unprotected 
automotive equipment be admitted to 
a hangar. Portable electric tools, drills, 
etc., should be properly grounded. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to port- 
able lamps and floodlights used in 
hangars, shops, on the ramps and in 
airplane interiors. All portable lamps 
should be vapor proof and of rugged 
construction. Extension cords must 
be strong and well insulated. 

Assuming that all the aforemen- 
tioned recommendations have been in- 
corporated in the planning, construc- 
tion and equipping of an airplane 
maintenance and overhaul base, it- will 
also be necessary to maintain these 
high standards. This requires a large 
and competent crew of inspectors, 
maintenance and repair men. 

Sprinkler systems must be frequent- 
ly inspected and tested. All fire fight- 
ing equipment must be _ inspected 
periodically and maintained. An empty 
or defective fire extinguisher is worse 
than none. Electric appliances, motors, 
tools, machinery and portable drills 
and lamps require frequent systematic 
inspection and maintenance. Only by 
such precautions can the _ probable 
causes of fire be eliminated. The possi- 
ble fire hazards are so numerous and 
new problems are so frequent that they 
require the attention of a full-time, 
competent, safety engineer. 

Large fires at airplane maintenance 
and overhaul bases can be eliminated. 
Incorporation of the aforementioned 
provisions, strict adherence to codes 
and underwriters regulations, and the 
use of good common sense will elimi- 
nate such large fires and also assure 
that small fires will not turn into large 


and destructive conflagrations. 


“SMILIN’ JACK” 


Continued from page 23) 


always coming from India or going to 
Africa or China, they meet lots of 
nice people and bring back plenty of 
good stories and ideas. 

He does much of his work at night 
and much of it at fever pitch. A ses 
sion over the drawing board often lasts 
ten or twelve hours with an occasional 
break for a cup of coffee. One of the 
most recent additions to the studio 











equipment is a swell new swivel chair 
with floating power, adjustable stabi- 
lizer, flaps, slots and all the gadgets 
that go to make a perfect working 
seat. Zack says it will add ten years 
to his life, but it'll probably only add 
ten inches to the spread when he 
reaches the mid-way mark. 


No Pantie-Waist 


Years ago, before we knew him, 
Zack may have been a Sunday pilot, 
but today he’s no more a pantie-waist 
than Smilin’ Jack, when it comes to 
flying. He has about 1,000 hours in 
his log, many of them in the often- 
dirty weather of the Coastal Patrol, 
theater of operations. Not long ago 
his ship swallowed a valve and almost 
made him a member of the Duck 
Club. He managed to make the beach 
and found a very handy airport under 
construction within stretching dis- 
tance, so he set the thing down in 
the usual way. 


Lest he be taken for a paragon of 
virtue and efhciency, we might add 
a few of his shortcomings. In the old 
First Air Squadron, Florida Defense 
Force, which held sway at West Palm 
Beach long before Pearl Harbor and in 
the many days of the CAP, Zack tries 
and tries but has never learned to drill. 
He was born in Hickory, Oklahoma, 
Indian territory then, and has a lope 
that could only come from clod-hop- 
ping. He knows it, admits it freely, 
and hides when there’s a brass-hat in- 
spection so he doesn’t disgrace the out- 
fit. But like everything else about the 
guy, that lope does cover ground. 

He’ll sit up half the night at a 
party drawing Cindy on Short-Snorter 
bills or making special drawings for 
some dreamy-eyed admirer—and miss 
the party goings-on completely. 

If his eyes and his arteries hold out, 
Smilin’ Zack will have a_ personal 
half of his 12,000,000 fans before 
many years are out and if his record 
proves anything, at least 11,999,997 
of these will be his true friends. 





ATTENTION! 


lf you live in a city that has 
been divided into mail delivery 
zones, please send us the number 
of your zone with your address as 
soon as possible. This will expedite 
delivery of your magazine and any 
other mail from this office. 
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P. O. Box 750, Dallas (1), Texas 




















































































COLLEGE LEVEL TRAINING 


( ontinued ym pa 4% 


ae 


era, the idy intages gained in engineer 


Some Recent Proposals 


W ild is the se prop sals may sound, 


n the igh of co ‘4 education id 
ministrative plan th which we are 
familia tl Xt! 1ordinary 
than some otner rec ntly made I 
quote Char ne R. Dooley. the Di 
rector of I »-Within-Industry 
tor the War Manp (Commission, 
under date ot Marc! 5, 1943. The 
schools not only need to know what 
industry wants taught, but they need 
help in how to teac They dwell too 
much on ndetr Ht ind not 
enough mm domes hey have lost the 
ut of teaching tl igh the hingers, 
ind worship mere brain power. Stu 
dents need both vell co ordinated, 
ind personally | i i y] come 
nirst, ind underst | : iff ; 

Here is another otation. These re 
marl [ Lal | Laurenc 
Pritchard, Se« Royal Aer 
nautical Sox \ | from hi 
irticl n I M lit issue of 
PLIGH | hould reé 
Cery ) ) ue 
tain age, and , that age 
re iched } l ‘ V¢ that edu 
cation which Vi rit ! ror the In 
dustry ol prot intends to 
enter Phe trick . { to decid 
ire when the first nds, ind the 
second b i kind of 
educ ition should | ‘ en 

W hethe: 1 | going in tor 
farming, commer p loting , o! 
politic s, his educ ruld b guided 
by the industries o1 professions con 
cerned when his general education is 
finished in exactly the same way 
is 1 good bi ler Carries out th 
scheme f the architect i good 
teacher for the profession will inculate 
in his pupils the wants of the industry 

For argument’s sake, I would like 
to fix the general education limit at 


sixteen T he nirst tep | should like 


to see is for the I ndustry to 
endow ind take control of ill 1ecro 
nautical education after the general 
education is finished, nd of all those 


who intend to enter tl i nautical 


protession Take boy who wishes 
] 


to become a designe ror example He 


would be tr ined workshop pro 


cesses and methods, concurrently with 
being taught the rund mental the ry 
ot engineering. On tl highest rung 
he will have gone to university 
ind would t B.S Engineering 
degree During the whole of his train 
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ing, he would have theory and practice 
side by side During the whole of 
his training to be an aircraft engineer, 
the trainee would live in the atmos 
phere of his future job. The import 
ince of this will be appreciated. (In 
this connection, Mr. Pritchard en 
closes a quotation from a speech de 
livered by Colonel Devereux on Jan 
uary 31, 1943, to the Association of 
Scientific Workers. ) 


The young scientist entering in 
dustry after several years of the shel 
tered academic atmosphere of his uni 
versity, will find many thing which 
will shock him at first. He will 
learn, for instance, that most of the 
processes used are a compromise be 
tween that which is technically de 
ind that which is economically 


possible And that of the two, the 


Sir ible, 


emphasis 1 probably laid upon the 


economic point of view... . He will 


1 


have to develop 1 time-factor sense, 


+ 


in ippreciation ot the close study Oo 


cause ind eftect in existing practice, 


ind the toler ition of the other man’s 


point of view, especially if that is 


based on experience 


, , , 
Quoting Captain Pritchard himself 
igain 
, : , , 
It the industry took cnarge of 1ts 
own education, Colonel Devereux’s 


] 
cogent point would be met in tne 


For every industry and pro 


tession to take into its own hands the 


' | 
practica 


ind theoretical training ofl 
ts own Tuture employes, is, | suppose, 

somewhat revolutionary idea But 
evolution doesn’t come without a cet 


tain amount of revolution 


Formula for the Future 


Well, I'm not suggesting anything 
so revolutionary as industry taking 


r all related education, nor am | 


OVE 
proposing that anything be taken away 
from anybody to give to anybody else 

[ heartily agree with the remarks 
of Mr. E. Sherman Chase, made at the 
New England 


SPEE, as reported in the March “Jour 
nal ot 


section meeting of the 


Engineering Education.” I 
quote: 

Any product is judged by how it 
functions—and this is true of the 
product of our institutions of learn 


ing. Experts always seem to be dis 





igreeing among themselves, particular 
ly educators, but when a rank outside 
ittempts a suggestion in the educa 
tional field, they forget disagreements 
ind rane up on him However! t 
should not be forgotten that it is the 
layman who is the customer for the 


goods turned out by the universit 


ind technic il schools ind that he is In 


1 better position to appraise these goods 


in service than the professor who had 
only their processing.” 

May a layman be permitted to sum- 
marize certain points of recommenda- 
tion as follows: 

(1) Have the State 
continue tuition-tree, simple courses of 


Universities 


the ESMWT or university extension 
type. 

(2) Make these courses good 
enough for college credit and allow 
the credit. 

(3) Have every instructor in an 
engineering subject serve periodically 
in industry on a regular schedule. 

(4) Continue year-around school- 
ing, and permit entrance or re-en- 
trance at the beginning of any quar- 
ter’s work. 

(5) Reorganize every engineering 
curriculum into simple elements, each 
complete in twelve weeks, and all fit 
ting together to form the pattern re 


quired for a B.S. degree. 





Industry’s Service Men 
Play Vital Role in War 


Service engineers of Boeing 
Aircraft Company and other air- 
craft companies have studied the 
performance of American planes 
in various combat zones to de 
termine the modification of ai 
plane equipment and spare parts 
supply dictated by each combat 
area. Manufacturers have dis 
covered through their service en 
gineers that usefulness of combat 
planes Varies in direct ratio to 
the ease of maintenance, simplici 
ty of operation and availability 
of spare parts for repair. Air- 
plane equipment was standard- 
ized and simplified W here possible 
to ease the maintenance problem, 
and extent of parts breakdown 
and orders for shipment was 
modified by service engineers to 
mect tactical requirements. 

The manufacturer has learned 
how to adjust planes to geo- 
graphical changes from service 
department crews — “winteriz 
ing” techniques came _ from 
Alaska service engineers, methods 
to lessen danger of dust eating 
out moving parts and grounding 
planes came from Africa service 
engineers. Tactical changes in 
enemy planes are also studied by 
service engineers, and useful 


changes adopted in our combat 


planes if practicable. 
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Planes as of May 31 







U. S. Produced 100,000 War 


plane produced since tl 
war product program began came off the 
assemb May 1, Ja F. Byrnes, Di 


75,000 Planes is '43 
Goal, with Emphasis 
on Heavy Bombers 


Alt igh materials allocat remains cor 
I 1 and wW t e ae ge factor 
i < ? i } inpow § rtag ir< 
kpected ft e€ critica if fal e aircraft 
dustry 143 will be expected to produc 
" ce more in poundage than in 1942 
A pound t lirplanes were 
" I This yea says President R sevelt 
" N da ver y11 pounds wit! 
nphasis on eavy bombers. In 1944 the goal 
b 1.417 pounds 
Numbe f pla were t giv Bu 
43 i tac ed las vear ot whicl 
iny Ww : rs averaged 6,060 pounds 
Te | the 1943 fr lels should weigl 
wice as us last year’s, according t 
Donald N s expecta s, they would 
ta at 75 planes averaging |! 00 
. is apiec 
The va f 1943 aircraft production will 
al $2 according to the latest 
Ofhice tf War Information estimate This 
will be 25 per cent of the total U. S. war 
budget for the year, one-seventh of our est 
ated national income (the auto folks at their 
41 peak produced yniy $3,700,000,000 
vort f vehicles—about one-sixth of the 
aViatior ndustry s output this year The OW! 
iso Says e aircraft industry is currently em 
ying at ?.§00.000 workers 
P 1c ginating wit Ma General 
Ira Eaker of the 8th Air Force in England some 
igo and lately revived by the OWI, are 


at w and eavier bombers—identified 
by Britis pokesmen as being the B-29 and 
B A be in a rtly 
I is a led 252 p 
al < > c e powe ful 
i } NY n } { pr duc 
. +} 
Meanw Nat Ind ia ( 
¢ Board 1 aircrat ! acts are Deine 
ced a i © as 1 1942 
$4.9 wor tf pla parts and 
f } ; id t ? _ lar 
t 4 | b t ¢ é 0.000 
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Heavy Bomber Goal of 
500 Monthly Passed; 
1,000 Monthly New Aim 


Heavy bombers are being produced in the 
United States at a rate of over 500 a month 
and “schedules call for a production of at least 
1,000 a month by April, 1944,”" Charles I 
Wilson, executive vice chairman of the WPB 
recently stated. Wilson added that to meet this 
goal, output must be greater, as despite rising 
production rate, output in the first quarter of 
1943 was only 20 per cent of the goal for the 
year, and the 7,000-plane output scheduled for 


April had not been achieved 


WPB Plans New Aircraft 
Control System to Increase 
Heavy Bomber Production 


A new aircraft production planning and 
control system, to operate under the WPB Air 
craft Production Board, for increased produc 


tK 


n of the heavier types of combat aircraft, 
was adopted at the conclusion of a three-day 
conference of airplane manufacturers, alumi 
num fabricators, and Army, Navy and WPB 
ofhcials with the Aircraft Production Board 
in Washington recently, Charles E. Wilson 
chairman of the APB, announced 

A planning and control group will be estab 
lished, to include representatives of airframe 
Aircratt 


Scheduling Unit, and the Aluminum and Mag 


manufacturers, parts producers, 


nesium Division of WPB, and among its jobs 


will be studying inventory positions in the 
field of fabricated parts where the demand i 
ncreasing, in order to “bring out the greates: 
possible production of certain parts required 
for the manufacture of the heavier combat 
st Ips and their proper distribution to the Air 


W ilson stated 


cratt manutacturers,” 


Fairchild’s North Carolina 
Plant Delivering Trainers 


The new Burlington, N. C., plant of Fair 
child Engine and Airplane Corp., on May 20 
successfully test-flew its first plane, a ply 
wood twin-engine AT-21 The ceremony in 
augurating production was attended by Gov 
Melville Broughton of North Caro 


lina, Brig. General Junius Jones, commanding 


ernor | 
general of the Technical Training Center, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ Colonel Charles W. O’Con 
nor, Army ofhcer at Bell’s bomber plant in 
Georgia; Sherman Fairchild, chairman of the 
Carlton Ward, 
Jr., Fairchild president. Lee H. Smith is gen 


board of Fairchild; and ] 


eral manager of the new plant 


Brewster Turning Out 
Corsair Fighters, Parts for 
PBY and Curtiss-Wright 


Brewster Aeronautical C Orporation 15s pro 


ducing the 2,000-horsepower F4U “Corsair 
fighter for the U. S. Navy. 

All divisions of Brewster are at work manu 
facturing parts or assembling the new fighter 


for the Navy 


ure being turned out at Long Island City 


Major parts and subassemblies 


N. ¥ with some wing tips and tail service 
fabrication being done at Newark, N. J. Final 
assembly is at Johnsville, Pa 

4 new contract with Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation for the manufacture of 
wings and floats for Navy PBY-5S Flyin: 
Frederick 


Brewster's 


Boats, was recently announced by 


Riebel, Jr., president of Brewster 





LaMotte Cohu Heads 
National, Western Councils 
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LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of the board of 
directors of Northrop Aircraft, recently be 
came president of the National Aircraft War 
Production Council, succeeding Glenn L. Mar 
tin, and president of the Aircraft War Produc 
tion Council (West Coast), succeeding Robert 
E. Gross of Lockheed. Cohu pioneered in the 
formation of the American Airlines and 
American Aircraft and Engine Company (Fair 
child), and in 1939 joined in the formation 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., now producing 
confidential types of airplanes for the U. § 
Army. 

T. Claude Ryan is vice president of the 
West Coast group, and Lawrence Bell is vice 


president of the National Council. 


Cost-Improvement Plan 
Ups Efficiency 250 Per Cent 
in Building Liberators 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


recently reported a reduction ot man hours 


through their cost-improvement plan and 
other manufacturing methods and controls 

The cost-improvement plan covers sugges 
tions of supervisors, employes and a foreman’s 
cost conversion bonus system. Of 13,000 super 
visors’ suggestions received from August, 
1942, to April, 1943, 5,000 had been accepted 
resulting in 6,058,000 man-hours saved per 
year and a 250 per cent efficiency increase in 
production of the Liberator during the year 
Of 9,600 employe suggestions, 1,500 have been 
accepted and 1,000 are still being investigated 
Adopted suggestions have saved 862,906 man 
hours per year. The foreman’s bonus is paid 
for individual performance of a department 
and an average of performance in all produc 
tive departments is taken to determine the 
plant’s average. This total is applied equally 
to all sharing departments and is to en 
courage inter-departmental co-operation 

In addition to these plans, other man-hours 
have been saved by arrangement of the plan: 
layout streamlining the system of material 
handling, improving the tooling program, and 


simplifying individual assembly jobs 





Newark division has manufactured PBY and 
Catalina wings and floats for Consolidated 
since 1940 


Curtiss-Wright 


Recently Brewster arranged with 
Corporation to manufacture 
wings and subassemblies for the Army's new 


(-46 transport planes. 
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CAPACITY LOADS of lamb, beef and hog 
carcasses are flown by the cargo plane 
of Douglas Aircraft Company to relieve 
food shortages in various Douglas cafe- 
terias in outlying branch factories. 


Significant Savings in 
Material Reported by 
North American 
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Waco Glider Named “Haig” 
After British Commander 
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Ambitious Production 
Program for Lockheed 
Constellation 


The Constellation transport has an im 
portant place in the company’s program,” 
Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed Air 
craft Corporation, Burbank, stated at the an 

sal meeting of stockholders recently "We 
ave a large program planned for it, and are 
now tooling and preparing generally for its 


production. We expect to deliver some Con 
| ’ 


stellations this year and next year will see it 
really rolling,’ Gross said 

At a meeting of the board of directors, all 
fhcers of the corporation were re-elected 
They are R. E. Gross, president; Charles A 
Barker Ir.. vice president and _ treasurer; 
Cyril Chappellet, Carl B. Squier, and Hall | 
Hibbard, vice presidents; R A. Von Hake, 
ice president in charge of manufacturing; 
Louis W. Wulfekuhler, secretary; Dudley | 
Browne, comptroller; R. P. King and H. R 


Can pbell, issistant treasurers 


Boeing at Peak in April 


The Boeing Aircraft Company in April set 
4 new production record, P. G. Johnson, Boe 
ng president, announced recently. Not only 
did April constitute a new record in total 
number of airplanes built but also in number 
f pounds of airplanes turned out per man 
uur and per square foot of factory space, 
said. In the combined categories of pounds 
per man-hour and pounds per square feet, 
Boeing production stands highest among all the 
mpanies engaged in airplane manufacturing, 
Johr 


further acceleration beyond the present level 


son said. He emphasized, however, that 


wl necessitate addition al manpower 


Accomplishments of Douglas 
Subcontracting Pool Cited 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Santa Monica, 


Calif., is employing methods of subcontract 


ng and pooling production facilities which 
ive increased the Douglas company from two 
plants in 1940 to eight in 1943, and tripled 
deliveries of planes in 1942 over those of 1941 

Since July, 1942, Douglas has placed sub 
ntracts to over 300 major and 1,500 lesser 
aut motive and other manufacturers, amount 


to over $275,000,000. In pooling produc 
tion facilities within the industry, Douglas 
licensed Boeing to build Douglas DB-7 attack 
bombers: Consolidated has licensed Douglas to 
assemble Consolidated-designed B-24 Liberators 
Boeing, Douglas and Vega have launched a joint 
plan tor concurrent manufacture of Boeing 
designed B-17 Flying Fortress. And this pool 
practice has been extended by all warplane 


inufacturers to subcontractors and airframe 


parts firms Douglas’ plan extends to over 
8,000 firms, and Douglas has rendered help to 
undreds of subcontractors by loaning them 
designs igs, dies, manufacturing data and 
echnique technical experts and training per 


Cessna Overhaul Depot 
Aids Training Schools 


An overhaul base where Cessna twin-engined 
training planes may be serviced 
nder direct facto supervision has been 
established at the Hutchinson, Kansas, munic 


W allace, 


president of Cessna Aircraft Company. 


pal airport, according to Dwane I 


NAA Expanding at Kansas 
City; Production Increasing 


The Kansas plant of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., will be expanded rapidly during 
this year and thousands of new employes will 
be hired and trained, H. V. Schwalenberg, 
factory manager, recently announced 

Schwalenberg explained the plant facilities 
have been expanded and reorganized during re 
cent months to accommodate an over-all new 
production program. During the past three 
months a new assembly addition, flight hangar, 
parking lot, cafeteria and office building have 
been completed. Additional tooling is being 
completed for subassemblies and assemblies 
New tooling is being fabricated for parts not 
previously supplied by this plant, Schwalen 


berg said, 


Irving Taylor Leaves 
Aero Chamber for Douglas 


Irving Taylor has resigned as general man 
ager ot the Aeronautical Chamber of Com 
merce of America to become associated on 
June 1 with the Douglas Aircraft Company 
in their Santa Monica, Calif., office, where he 
will handle special assignments, A. M. Rochlen, 
director of the industrial and public rela 
tions of Douglas, recently announced. Taylor 
has been with the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce since 1939, and prior to that was 
a grade commissioner and commercial attache 
in the United States and abroad for the U. § 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Consolidated’s Experimental 
Leader Now at Ft. Worth 


R. C. Maving, formerly in charge of the 
Consolidated Vultee’s Experimental Factory at 
San Diego, has been named general superin 
tendent of Consoldated Vultee’s experimental 
work at Fort Worth. L. J. Bauer will continue 
as superintendent of the Fort Worth Experi 
mental Department, working under Maving 


Vandeburg Manager of 
East Coast Council 


Clyde M. Vandeburg, former assistant to the 
president of the Packard Motor Company and 
until recently connected with the Office of 
War Information, has been appointed general 
manager of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, East Coast, Inc John Rodick has 
been serving as acting general manager 


Hazeltine Electronics 
Expands 


With the completion of greatly expanded 
facilities, the Hazeltine Service Corporation 
of New York has changed its name to Hazel- 
tine Electronics Corporation The organiza 
tion, performing many services of a secret 
nature for the maintenance of the U. § 
technical superiority over the Axis, is equipped 
to undertake the solution of the most com 
plex problems in electronics, especially in 
aviation. Manufacturers will find Hazeltine a 
source of the most advanced electronic 


dev € lopment s 


Parts Makers Produce 
Job Dictionary for Workers 


Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Association, 
Los Angeles, recently published a “Job Dic 
tionary for the Aircraft Manufacturing In 
dustry,” defining the work of their employes 

The information was gathered by commit 
tees of the Association from a representative 
group of parts plants in the Los Angeles 
area. Dr. Vernon D. Keeler supervised the 


compilation. 
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AIRLINES 


Global Routes Must Wait 


The recent flurry of applications for new 
ternational and domestic air routes does not 
ean action by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will be taken immediately or that early birds 
will be favored. So announced the CAB on 
May 7, restating its policy, adopted December 
1941, of postponing indefinitely any action 
bids tor postwar operations not now fe asible 


Airlines Continue to Set 
New Traffic Records 


The United States domestic airlines set new 
ids for volume of cargo, air mail and 
passenger-miles in 1942, E. §. Gorrell, 
| f A I ranspor Association t 

\ » @ i entl Air cargo 1 
: ¢ " 8 p cer while ai 
i volume was up 55 per cent and revenue 
issenge nile were bout w pe cen 
greate 2 41 he best previous year, 

Mr. ¢ ated 


Trippe Urges U. S. Offer 
Transports to Other Nations 


Juan | Irippe, founder and president of 
Pan American airways system, urged re 
tly that the United States make available 
Great Britain and to other allied nations 
ull the transoceanic air transports they need 
postwar air competition among the nations 


I believe that America’s international air 


ransport system should be second to no na 
earth,” he said The United States 
rightfully entitled to that leadership by our 
ry of pronecring und by pur record ot 
ert ance. Bu I am also convinced that 
America can maintai that position on its 


without taking undue advantage. We 


ull share the healthy American aspiration to 
win a ball game or a business competition. But 
fair is fair. We want to win the ball game by 
ng the other fellow, not by taking 

Da away 


Rep. Nichols to Quit 
Congress for TWA Post 


Rep. Jack Nichols, member of Congress from 
Oklahoma for five terms and chairman of the 


h studied civil and 


H use commiuttee whic 
nercial aviation, will resign to accept a 
posit president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., in Kansas City Jack 
Frye, president, announced Nichols will assume 

new duties “in the near future, following 


resignation trom Congress 


PCA Tops ’em All with 
Atlantic Seadrome “Plan” 


: , 
With Great Circle polar routes attracting 


wide publicity, and helicopter shuttle service 
winning still more space, proposals for post- 


war air transport reached the peak of the dra 


natic scale last month when Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines put in for a _ transatlantic 
ite using seadromes—"‘floating islands of 
steel” for 
th 


intermediate bases. Elaborating on 
e “dramatic, revolutionary but practical” 
plan, President ( Bedell Monro said there 


would be a seadrome every 800 miles, each a 


JUNE, 1943 


64,000-ton structure standing seventy feet 
above the water and having a 160-foot draft to 
prevent pitching and rolling. He reminded 
skeptics that it is essential to carry payload, 
not an abundance of fuel, to make air transport 
economical and to lower passenger fares. “The 
seadrome route is the first practical method to 


make this possible” he said 


Delta Gets Shreveport- 
New Orleans Operation 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month 
amended the certificate of Delta Air Corpora- 
tion extending its southern transcontinental 
route between Fort Worth and Charleston 
from Shreveport to New Orleans, via Alex- 
andria and Baton Rouge. The new service 


Ww ill ne 


prevent establishment of a route from 
Tulsa or Kansas City to New Orleans via 
Shreveport, the Board said, referring to appli 
cations by Mid-Continent Air Lines and 
Kansas City Southern Air Transport. Eastern 
Air Lines was granted permission to serve Lake 
Charles, La., as an intermediate point between 
Baton Rouge and Beaumont on their route 


originating in New York 


Caribbean Routes Awarded 
Five Foreign Lines by CAB 


Carrying the “approval” of President Roose 
velt, temporary six-month permits have been 
granted by the Civil Aeronautics Board to five 
foreign air carriers for transportation between 
Miami, Fla., the Caribbean area and Central 
America. Applications by Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., and National Airlines, Inc., for Carib- 
bean runs were denied. The permits were 
granted to TACA, S. A., British West Indian 
Airways, Royal Dutch (KLM) Airlines, Ex- 
preso Aero Inter-Americano S$. A., and Com 
pania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A 


Business Good, Too 


Gilpin Airlines is flying a regular route be- 
tween Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona, every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, leaving Tu- 
cson at 9 a. m. and returning at 4:30 p. m. 
Walter Douglas, Jr., is president and chief 
pilot 


Committee Studying 
Shortage of Aircraft Fittings, 
Valves 


An Industry Committee for Aircraft Valves 
and Fittings has been formed in Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, at the 
direction of Lt. Colonel J. V. O. Weaver, 
Government presiding officer, with Captains 
B. N. Agather, A. F. Kreusch and R. F. Cohen 
assisting. 

The committee represents all types of valve 
and fitting manufacturers and includes: F. E. 
Amon, Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland; E. H. 
Detroit; 
A. J. Dolan, Dolan Manufacturing Co., Dallas; 
R. W. Ellis, Dole Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; L. J. Henderson, Weath- 


Barrow, Commonwealth Brass Co., 


erhead Company, Cleveland; I. W. Masters, 
Irving Masters Company, Los Angeles, and A. 
G. Zibell of Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 

This committee was formed for the purpose 
of co ordinating manufacturers of valves and 
fittings and for the proper utilization of avail- 
able facilities to alleviate the critical shortage 
of aircraft fittings, according to Dolan. 
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WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
REPUBLIC P-47 THUNDERBOLT 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation's 
leading military aircraft and 
engine builders. 














cys ANS 44—Elbow, hose, 42 


AN840—Nipple, hose, straight 








AN842—Elbow, hose 90 


Special tooling and 24-hour-a-day pro- 
duction is enabling us to meet the 
aircraft industry’s ever increasing 
demands for Dural and Manganese 
Bronze hose fittings 

We are now manufacturing the AN- 
840 to 849 series. All parts, except 
bar stock fittings, are pressure tested 


4 ARTWE LL AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


Aircraft Production Parts 
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by air, under kerosene, to 100 lbs. 
gauge pressure. Blueprint tolerances 
are maintained. 

Our production control follows each 
order from the time it is received 
until delivery is made to your plant. 
Write or wire our Los Angeles office. 
or the branch office nearest you. 
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A WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINE exhaust 
valve which operated 110 hours after an 
enemy bullet had drilled a hole in the 
valve stem is examined by Myron B. Gor- 
don, vice president and general manager 
of Wright Aeronautical Corporation. The 
engine was installed in a Curtiss (75-A) 
Mohawk fighter operated by a British 
flying unit “somewhere in the Orient’. 


Reynolds Lists “Firsts” 


On the second anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of operations at the Listerhill, Alabama, 
plant of the Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
ard Samuel Reynolds, president of the company, 
said that the plant had accomplished the fol- 
lowing “firsts”: 

It is the first complete aluminum plant 
n the world, carrying the entire process from 
bauxite to finshed metal. It has the biggest 
open hearth oil-fired remelt furnace used ex- 
clusively for aluminum, in the world. It has 
one of the biggest hot roll mills in the world 
It was not only completed but in full operation 
in five months and twenty-eight days from the 
time turf was broken. It stretches over one 
square mile, with forty-two acres of plant 
under roof. 

At the Reynolds Aircraft Parts Division in 
Louisville, sheet aluminum, milled at Lister- 
hill and Louisville, is fabricated directly into 
aircraft parts. This not only saves tools, man 
power and transportation, but also immediately 
restores to production about 2,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum each month, which would other- 
wise go into scrap at the aircraft factory. 


Ohio State University 
Pushing Aero Training 


After acquiring recently a flying field and 
new hangars and equipment, Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus has taken steps to -de- 
velop a school of aeronautics and additional 
courses in both engineering and commercial 
aspecrs of aviation. Close relationships have 
already been established with Army authorities 
at Wright and Patterson fields, both of which 
are about eighty miles from the campus. A 
program in commercial aviation will intro- 
duce special courses in air transport economics, 
trafhc management, sales management and 
air law. Each student in this field will be em- 
ployed for at least three months by an avia- 
tion company prior to graduation, according 


to plans. 
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New SAE Handbook Issued 


The 1943 SAI 
standards and 


Handbook, containing war 
nergency recommendations, 
ind representing the thirty-third revision of 
e “SAE Data Book,” published in 1911, has 
ven issued, the Society of Automotive En 
neers recently announced. The thirty-third 


lition features new, revised and emergency 
naterials specifications designed to conserve 
ritical materials, expedite procurement, and 


therwise meet War emergency needs 


The Aeronautical Section contains addi- 


yns to and revisions of SAE Aeronautical Ma 


terials Specifications, Aeronautical Standards, 


Aeronautical Recommended Practices and 
Aeronautical Information Reports 

Copies have been sent to the military serv 
ces of the United Nations, government agen- 


cies and to SAI 


NEW LITERATURE 


The Weatherhead Company, 300 East 
t Street, Cleveland, Obio, is releasing to 


members. 


aviation industry a new publication—the 


AN-AC-NAI Conversion Charts manual 


[These charts are the answer to widespread 
demands from’ engineers, technicians, and 
ther aviation men who work with aircraft 


parts 
Specifications numbers, and other data for 
ach part are given along with corresponding 
lata for Weatherhead and Parker Part fittings, 
possible quick bet ween 


making comparisons 


them This facilitates rapid determination of 


anutacturers’ numbers which are used to 


dentify similar parts 


Shiftograph Designed to 
Simplify Work Schedules 
Designed by the George S. May 


New York and Chicago, firm of business en 


Company, 


gineers, the “Shiftograph” is an instrument 


for use as a perpetual work shift schedule. By 


simply turning a dial, the user can tell at a 
glance what shifts certain crews will work, 
he days they work, and their days off 

More than 150,000 of these instruments are 


being distributed free of charge by the George 
S. May Company as its contribution to Amer 


ca’s war effort 


United States Rubber Company, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, 1230 Sixth Ave 
Neu York booklet 


titled “The Five Commercial Types of Syn 


City, has published a 


hetic Rubber” 


vf the rubber company, the booklet has been 


Compiled for sales engineers 
called the first technically accurate statement 
»f the overall synthetic rubber situation which 
can be understood by the layman. It is avail- 
able free upon application. 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, Obio, has released a new 12- 
page bulletin which gives a comprehensive de 
scription of this firm’s broad line of “Victory” 
tool shanks 

The booklet is free on request. Specify bul- 


letin 53T-2 and address your 


Dept P 


request to 


Plomb Tool Company, 2209 Santa Fe 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, has issued a 34 
booklet titled “These Are 

This book is dedicated to 


page illustrated 
Your Weapons” 
the workers on the American production front, 
with the hope that it will excite the members 
of our industrial army to do their own par- 
Single 


ticular tasks in the ome best way. 


copies will be sent free on request. In quan- 
tity, they will be supplied free to accredited 
schools and colleges, and at cost to essential 


war industries. 
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Protected from Our Inspection 
Line to YOUR Production Line! 





Injury to the surface can cause high-ten 

sion-load cable terminals to fail. That's the 
reason Hartwell Swaged Cable Terminals 
come to you packed in die-cut cartons 
Convenient and easy to handle, the car 

tons not only protect the mirror-like fin- 
ish of cable terminals from our inspection 
line to your production line, but reduce 
dispatching time in your plant 


All Hartwell Swaged Cable Terminals 


are manufactured to tolerances that 
meet or are better than specifications 
Complete inspection after each produc 
tion operation insures their high quality. 
Machines designed exclusively for the 
production of cable terminals are turn 
ing out threaded and eye type terminals 
in increasing quantities. Write or wire 
our Los Angeles office, or the branch 
office nearest you. 


HARTWE Li AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


Aircraft Production Parts 


3417 CRENSHAW BLVD. LOS ANGELES # DALLAS, TEXAS © DETROIT, MICH.* KANSAS CITY, KAN, 
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Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


Plan already running in my plant.” 


Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since youve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


ea ®t 





LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


You've done your bit fy Now do your best! 


THIS SPACE IS A 


CONTRIBUTION TO 


AMERICA‘’S 


Southern Plight 


A 


LL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 
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WILLIS AGERTER GALBREATH 


Personals the public relations department of the Fair 


child Engine and Airplane Corporation 


HUGH WILLIS has been appointed general W. M. KIMBALL, former Minneapolis new: 


anager of Sperry Gy pe Con paperman, has replaced Gale at Fairchild as 
Inc He was formerly chief researc! editor of the Pegasus RALPH O. PROC 
as been with Sperry since 1931 TOR has resigned his post as San Diego ofhce 
YAVID A. SCHLOSSER, previously chief manager for the WPB to accept an appoint 
serials enaineer fer Lockheed Aircraft Cos ment as chief field engineer and assistant to 
ition, has been appointed assistant to the the general manager of the Malabar Machine 
; tone of Adel Precision Products Corp Company, Los Angeles BERT CONWAY 
: HARRY AGERTER, newly appointed has been named manufacturing co-ordinator 
rel mananer of Aiccraft Comoenents, lnc for the Aviation Corporation, Detroit. Con 
ae mpa Wie Winn Cael way was formerly with General Motors Cor 
W ic » Kansa pla Acerter 2 ‘ poration in charge of manufacturing and 
wea 2 = eatin wae 4 +f production testing at the Allison aircraft en 
Rinaias Wie Denteasion Bacal gine plant in Indianapolis GENE H 
: j ma : WHITE, formerly liaison engineer with th 
' ; yer veo — oe - | wry es " Burbank office of Adel Precision Products 
a a ee : ; , . Corp., was recently selected as assistant East 
j ait - nn a f Pl : * : ta - na ern engineering representative for Adel out of 
, THOMAS FE. HANLEY was the Hagerstown, Maryland ofhce 
appointed general manager of 
. 
re Se ET ee be Carl Cover Going on 
i 
1 director of Dowty Active Duty with Army 
WALTER F. POHI f Atlanta, Ga " 
pp 4 district ene » for o Corset Major Carl A. Cover, who has filled many 
t terr rea f | | Drew & ( | Air Corps posts since World War I, but 
me ip who retired from active duty in 1929, is leav 
PALMER NICHOLLS was ree y elected ng his position as executive vice president 
eas Bend eS ed f the Douglas Aircraft Company to re-ent 
HW inti d ; if rv 7 ; cei: 7 ; . he Army Air Forces at the request of General 
Pate ; ‘ Bend ' Henry H. Arnold and other top-ranking AAI 
7 — : ofhcers His assignment was not disclosed 
RIC HARD 5 MIT« HELI I J ry pera Dut factors in his selectior were his wid 
Ss manager for ¢ sairway as xperience and acquaintance with materiel and 
I — f the Consairw Div procurement, his ability as a_ test pilot and 
aidated \ Aur ul Corporation his wide ¢ tacts in the industry Since 1930 
CHARLES H GALI } ed t w t e jomned Douglas, Cover has been the 
and mic ft Hil und K witor publ first t t every new Douglas model ex t 
( il wa ‘ 








HANLEY 


Lee Addresses SAE 


John G. Lee, assistant director of research 


POHL 


of United Aircraft Corporation, speaking on 
the “Engineering Background of the Fighter 
Airplane,” addressed the May meeting of the 
Cleveland section of SAE at a dinner given 
by the Weatherhead Company in Cleveland 
Lee discussed various types of engines and 
explained the air-cooled versus liquid-cooled 
According to Mr. Lee, 
liquid-cooled engines are inferior in that when 


hit by enemy shell fire, the cooling liquid i 


engines controversy 


lost and the operation of the engine impaired 


Consolidated Changes 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporatio: 


tl 1 th ll | 
recently announcee the Tollowing pe rsonnei 


changes: Frank A. Learman, general sal 
manager; R B. Parkhurst chiet industria 
engineer on the staff of ¢ Ww Perelle, vic 


‘ 


president; W W Lampkin, 
engineer; (¢ R. Dockstader, San 


assistant chi 
industrial 


Diego division chief industrial engineer 





SPEED AND 


eee 2 ECONOMY 
G)Le5 We Are Making 


Dies for Many of 
the Leading § Ajir- 
plane Plants. 


For Cutting Everything Even Wood 


J. A. Richards Co. nm" 
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PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


j e 15 Years of Propeller Production 





e Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency > A 


FAHLIN MANUF 


e Constructed for Lasting Service 





REPAIR SERVICE 


CTURING COMPANY 


e For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
« 2-7 Days at the Factory 
e CAA Authorized Station 











MATERIAL ... MANPOWER 
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Judustrial Gormeala for Production - the 
Unity of our Nation at War 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Tulsa, Okla. 








FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kan. 






























NEW PRODUCTS 





Equalizing Flow New Hose Clamps 
Divider by Pesco in 14 Sizes 


~ . Aircraft Standard Parts Com 


. . pany f Rockford, Illinois, has 
. ntroduced a new line of Aer 
" ave , Seal se clamps in_ fourteer 
i ranging from three-fourths 
< J inches inside hose 
diameter The Aero-Seal” hose 
lamp <« ts of a nine-sixteenth 
. ich tempered steel band punched 
wit s « yrresponding to teeth 
tf a worm gear These. holes mesh 
witli i worm in the housing 
welded t the fixed end of the 
Most New Workers band. The worm is turned by a 
Ww screwdriver und th crew head 
omen “ i f d wit! i 
s t f afety cup to prevent the screw 
raKer . } f rt rr pping and punctur 
\ and ukes the screw 
t I 1 lark i “ | 
1 pla A ter 
. iow ed ha aD 
. at = produce " 
t inger | [ 


Piccolo Valve for Portable Hydraulic 
Hydraulic System Test Stand 


A new combination multiple A new “Hydroilic” portable 
check-relief valve assembly, test stand, driven by an electric 
known as the “Piccolo” valve, motor, to test hydraulic systems 
because of its shape, with valve and component parts of airplanes 
units discharging into a common has been announced by Denison 
return line has been developed Engineering Company ot Colum- 
by Kenyon Instrument Company, bus, Ohio. The test stand Model 
Inc., of New York for use in HTS3EM, checks entire hydraulic 
high-pressure hydraulic systems systems including valves and lines 
of aircraft The new Kenyon of aircraft operating on pres 
assembly centralizes the thermal sures up to 3,000 pounds per 
expansion relief valves of several square inch. The stand is driven 
closed hydraulic systems and by a seven and one-half hp., 1,200 
simplifies service maintenance by rmp, three-phase, 220-volt, con 
locating the assembly in an acces stant speed motor. Fluid is sup 
sible spot on the aircraft plied from the airplane or tester 


reservoir. The suction and pres 


sure lines of the airplane's hydrau 


. 
Paper Plastic lic system are disconnected from 
. the system's pump and connected 
Given Name 


to the test stand 





Structomold” is the name 
given to the McDonnell Aircraft plastic, adaptable to aircraft and 
( rpor ation’s laminated paper general industrial uses 





Built-in quality assures a 
long life of ef ficient ser- 
Vice—it pays to Demand 
Darnell Dependability ‘ 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK,N.Y 
36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 


ml 
om 
new: 
"= 
= 
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CASTERS & WHEELS 











Ane You TELLING cud 
SELLING the South? 


During the past twelve months, the South and 
Mid-America have become the Nation's No. 2 
aviation production center. Plants in Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri are producing heavy bombers, fighters and 


trainers in ever-growing numbers. 


This great industrial area is now one of the 
country’s greatest markets for aircraft materials, 
parts, and aceessories. New products that will 
simplify and speed up production are needed in 


ever-increasing quantity. 


This new and dominant market is right in the 
back yard of the South's leading aviation publi- 
cation for the past nine years. The South is serv- 
ing Aviation—and SOUTHERN FLIGHT serves the 
South. 


TELL AND SELL YOUR NEW PRODUCTS 
BY ADVERTISING IN SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


Southern Plight 


P. O. Box 750 Dallas, Texas 
N. Y. REP.: HAROLD IVES 
Room 1011, 247 Park Ave., Tel. Eldorado 5-6589 
CHICAGO REP.: DALTON M. ANDREWS 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Tel. STAte 7622 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





















































AMR = SNR 








Typical Littelfuse Uni- 
versal Fuse Panel made 
up from B/P. 


JUNE, 1943 











Your panels come pre- 
cisely to your specifi- 
cations. 


LITTELFUSE 


Unwersal FUSE PANEL No. 1505 


Blueprint comes to you without charge. With this aid you can quickly designate the 
Fuse Panel or Panels perfectly adapted to your requirements — exactly to your 
specifications. 


One number covers your mounting. Check B/P in a few moments and you have 
your own complete individual specifications. No. 1505 specifies Standard Panel 
Mounting—First dash number specifies size of fuse required; Second dash number 
specifies number of poles required. If bus bars required, specify separately, and 
specify poles to be bussed. 

READY TO MOUNT 


These strong light panels are equipped with terminals and Beryllium Copper Fuse 
Clips, or terminal studs. They meet all Air Corps requirements. They insure the 
utmost in durability. 


LITTELFUSE 


INCORPORATED 


260 Ong Street 4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























































Contracts with Civilian 
Tech Schools Cancelled 
by War Department 











































































































Japan Raids Promised 
as Chennault Visits U. S. 


month by Major 



























































































































































Higgins Gets Dr. Hanbrook 













































































Operators Meet in Dallas 










































































































































































posals, is pocketed 





























Rosendahl Now Admiral, 
Back from Sea Duty 


Returning to Washington after months of 


Charles E. Rosendahl has 


been made a rear admiral and is in charge of 


sea duty, Captain 


important lighter-than-air efforts of the Navy 
The Texas champion of blimps and dirigibles 
worked for 


has vigorously recognition of 


lighter-than-air aviation and believes giant 


built, 


favored for air cargo over 


dirigibles much larger than any ever 


will ultimately be 


great distances 





Seven Airport Projects 
Reinstated by War Board 


The War 
Civil 


Board has 


Administration air 


Production reinstated 


seven Acronautics 
port projects which had been halted January 
15 The original 


ports totaled $4,603,325. Not all of the air 


\ 
appropriations tor the air 


ports will be completed, but work will progress 
to make them suitable for emergency landing 
and servicing fields T he 
at Willcox, Ariz 
Kane, 


Mason City, 


uirports are located 
Cushing, Okla.; Bradford 
Nogales Ariz Natchez, Miss.: 
Artesia, N. M 


Penn.; 


lowa; and 


Brazil Plans “Wright Field” 
to Promote Aeronautics 


The Brazilian government plans t estab 
lish an aviation development center patterned 
after Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, it was 
recently disclosed by Colonel Casimir Mon 
tenegzro, Brazilian flying othcer ind pioneer 
military uirline pilot, on his tour of the 


materiel center at Wright Field as the 
of U. § 
Stating that 


Army officials 


large-scale air transport de 
I 


velopment in Brazil is planned during and 
after the war, Colonel Montenegro said that 
their “Wright Field” would be on a smaller 


scale, but would include features for the de 
of both 


} 


velopment army and naval 


and work 


line methods 


aViati 


on light planes and 4 mmmercial iif 


Blimp Patrols Extended 


Non rigid Navy 


submarine patt ls mn 


urships are conducting ex 
tensive widely-spread 
bases outside the continental United States 
announced in Washington 


One of the 200 


was recently 


aIrshnips suthorized nin 


months ago by Coneress recently completed 
1 3,000-mile flight in four days, making inter 
mediate stops along the route The new pa 


trol area is 2,500 miles from the nearest air 
ship dock, yet this trip was completed with 
out incident, and the 


squadron commander 


commended for the “efficient consummation of 


the mission 


Richard du Pont Heads 
Army Glider Project as 
Arnold’s Special Aide 


Richard C. du Pont, one of America’s out 
standing authorities on glider and air pick-up 
operations, has resigned as president and board 


} 


chairman of All American Aviation, Inc., to 


become special civilian assistant to the com 
manding general of the Army Air Forces. He 
has charge of the Army’s glider program A 


World 


presently is a major in the 


lieutenant in the Air during 


War I, du Pont 


Air Corps Reserve. At one time he held the 


Corps 





















cme 


JAPANESE, GERMAN and Italian airplane 
models, molded of Lumarith plastic, are 
to be used for identification instruction by 
the armed forces. They are manufactured 
by Cruver Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


world’s altitude and distance records for soar 
ing 
H. R. 


ident, has succeeded du Pont 


Bazley of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice pres 
as president of 


All American 


Al Williams Says Army’s 
High Schoolers Good as 
College Grads as Pilots 


Is a college education, or two years of it, 


or the equivalent, a qualificatior 
for a pilot? 


"Nonsense,”” says Major Al Williams, father 


necessary 


} 


of dive bombing and one of America’s most 


capable aviation writers. On leave from the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, of which he is aviation 
manager, Maj. Williams has been lecturing and 


Army Air 


Force cadets and pilots at bases in the South 


demonstrating to thousands of 


a tour set up for him by the War Department 
In his 


column recently, in 


regular Scripps-Howard newspaper 
commented on 


Williams said the 


prewar theory that a college education or its 


which he 
the young crop of pilots, 


equivalent was a necessary qualification tor 


1 pilot has been scuttled by the performance 
of young America in the Air Corps training 
centers, adding 

nonsense and now 1s 


“That theory was 


: , 
proven nonsense by statistics which show that 


the college graduate outranks the mere high 
school graduate by less than four-tenths of one 
adaptability and fitness 


per cent in all-around 


for aerial combat 


Birmingham Aero Club Cites 
Leaders, Nominates Officers 


Aero ( lub Trophy for the 
outstanding contribution in the promotion of 
aviation in the city of Birmingham for 1942 
olonel W. J. Wise 


efforts in 


The Birmingham 


was recently awarded to ( 


and citations for their untiring 
bringing to Birmingham the Bechtel-McCone 
Parsons Corporation's new modification plant” 
were given to George Mattison and Hayden 
Brooks, ot 

Nominations for officers and governors of 


Arnold, 


Hudson, first vice president; 


Birmingham 


the Aero Club are as follows: T. G 
president; Dan R 
Alex (¢ 
Don D. Campbell, 
G. Hill, secretary; Geo. G 
Edith Wideman, 
Steadham Acker, Brewer, 
Brooks, Holland E. Cox, Henry J 
Jas. E. Mills, Clarence McDorman, ‘lex Pat 
terson, Margaret Simpson, Robert | 
Ragnar Thele, and W. J. Wise, governors 


Montgomery, second vice president; 


third vice president; Brown 
Cowden, treasurer; 
secretary; and 


Hayden 
Martin, 


recording 


Frank G 


Sims, 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


ORGANIZATION 02. 023 
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04, 05, 06 ORGANIZATION CAP RULES, March 29, 1943 CAP RULES, March 29, 1943 ORGANIZATION 07, 08 


04- Groups 07- Special Units 


0. Special units to serve as permanent Wing components for special duties 
not less than three Squadrons and may include Detached Flights. usually will be designated as Sections. 


0. A Group will be composed of not less than 200 members organized in 


1. The Group officers will be the Group Commander and Group Staff. . Special units reporting directly to a Wing Command may include: 
The Group will maintain joint headquarters with one of its Squadrons. The 1 One Heaquarters Flight, which may include a Band Section. 


€ 
7 carve 7 umPrre , as nore . . Squadr . é . : : ‘ ' i i . 
Group Staff will serve concurrently as officers of component Squadrons. 2 Units for functions authorized in (07-3) may be organized as 


05- Squadrons Squadrons of Flights reporting directly to a Wing only by order of the Na- 
tional Commander on proof that special circumstances require this irregu- 

0. A Squadron will be composed of not less than fifty members, residing lar form of organization, 
close enough to the Squadron Headquarters to attend meetings there, and 


h 200 b 2. A Group will have no special units except those of the Squadron with 
not more than 200 members. 


which it maintains headquarters. Special units of component Squadrons or 

1. The Squadron officers will be the Squadron Commander and Squadron Flights may be mobilized for training or operations under a Group Staff 

Staff. Officer. Example: Medical Sections within a Group may report to the 
Group Medical Officer. 
2. The Squadron will be divided into not less than two or more than six 
Flights whose headquarters will be that of the Squadron. The number of 
Flights multiplied by twenty-five will not exceed the number of members in 
the Squadron. Headquarters Ranger (including Motorized, 
Mounted, Foot, or Ski Sections 
usually employed in rescue 
missions) 

9 Parachute 

Medical 10 Transport 

Band 11 Airport 

1. Flights will be commanded as follows: 12 Maintenance 


Gu: " 
1 If e than fif bers, a Flight Lead 1 Fligh ~ Ss weer 
not more than fifteen members, a ight Leader an ight 7 Crash 14 Map 


Sergeant. 


3. Special units in a Squadron or Detached Flight are authorized as Sec- 
tions under designations which follow 


06- Flights and Sections Communications 


0. A Flight will be composed of not less than ten or more than sixty Photo 
members. A Detached Flight is one which is not a part of a Squadron but re- 
ports directly to a Group or Wing Command. 


08- Operations Units 
2 From fifteen to twenty-five members, a Flight Leader, Assistant 
Flight Leader, and Flight Sergeant. The Flight will be divided into two OS CEE, CORRE OF CAE SND 60, She Oe See 
Sections, each commanded by one of the latter two officers. cep Che perrormane = authorized operations over a period of time, while 
: most operations of brief duration will be performed by Wing units or 

3 With more than twenty-five members, the Flight Leader, Assistant temporary detachments thereof. 
Flight Leader, and Flight Sergeant will constitute the Flight Staff and a 1. National field units are the Patrols of the CAP Coastal Patrol and 
Section Leader will be appointed for each Section. Not more than four of the Southern Liaison Patrol, under the direct command of the National 
commander may communicate with each other and with 


commander of Wings an F Win ni f purposes 


Sections will be formed in a Flight. The number of Sections multiplied by Commander. Their 


ten will not exceed the number of members the Flight the 


2. A Section will be sed of not five or more than thirty yperation 
members and 1] ! Z a F S nay be establi 2. A Wir 

r disestablished : inted moved (01-6 will s ations f all operations per 
notifying Nz mm : \ heir compositi : h ut which ' rs yond the geographical boundaries 
with C ules wil Se rr i if h al \ é 10T1i nilitary and industrial courie 


Leader: if » than 2m , z: A special , forest patrol, and other n by the Nati commander. 


Section, (07) verfor ' ‘ Ss, report to a 4 regular unit of a Wing y | ignated as ; : it for the 


Squadron Staff f - or 3 Se ‘ P performance 
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does asec 


Requirements for Renting 
Planes for Instruction 


Many CAP members and prospective mem- 
bers can obtain permission under CAA and 
WPB rules, to buy flight time and gain the 


required number of hours and qualify for 


CAP National 


Headquarters has undertaken the task of re 


active duty To aid them, 


ceiving applications and issuing “certificates of 


made out 


notarized by the 


essentiality Applications must be 


in quadruplicate and appli- 


cant and local unit commander, and endorsed 


by the commander. They are then sent 
to CAP National 
und ofhcial 


Under 


wing 
Headquarters tor approval 
certincation 


| 


present rules, those permitted to buy 


flight time to advance their skill for the war 
effort 


years of 


must be between eighteen and forty 


age and must meet physical require 
commercial Training 


ments tor a certificate 


must be for one of the following 


(1) CAP, 2) 
Army, 


services 
armed forces, (3) flight in- 
Navy, CAA or Airlines Air 
flying schools, (4) 


struction in 


[Training Institute contract 


scheduled air carriers, or (5) pilot tor 


ir 


craft or accessories manufacturers. 


Airplane owners, by applying directly to 


the War Production Board, may obtain blanket 
permission to rent specified aircraft for flight 
instruction or tests to individuals who present 
certificates of essentiality signed by the national 
of the CAP 


commander 


Summer Program for 
Cadet Units Will Aid 
CAP Spirit and Progress 


Now that Civil Air 
squadrons are efforts to 


Cadet 


Patrol 


school is out 
intensifying organize 


units tor summer training Some are 
effect of the 
e older ( AP 


interest 


being surprised by the young 


' 
enthusiasm on tl members, 


sters’ 


especially those whose has sagged 


, : 
The psychological effect of seeing so many 
sincere and enthusiastic 


earnest, young people 


ar ¢ AP meetings tended to stimulate the regu 


lar members and open their eyes to how seri- 
ously others are taking CAP just now,” says 
Capt. R. H. Jackson, commander of Wiscon 
sin’s Group 624. He referred to the record 


of the Madison squadron, which, within a few 
¢ adet 
members as the squadron had. 


Wing, 


unit in the 


days had a unit under way with three 


times as many 
The Minnesota which organized the 
Cadet 


are proving their value in numerous ways, and 


first country, believes they 


lists the following advantages which may be 
gained from Cadet units: (1) Cadet “gradu- 
ates” attaining full membership keep senior 


squadrons supplied with members, (2) Cadets 


are valuable in other military services after 
training in CAP, (3) Cadets receive practical 
knowledge 
CAP 
as effective outlet for youthful patriotism, and 
(5) Cadets find CAP 


venient and valuable opportunity for utilizing 


experience of value to aviation 


gained in classrooms, (4) Cadets use 


will training a con- 


their summer vacation. 
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MAJ. EARLE L. JOHNSON, NATIONAL CAP COMMANDER, is pictured above, third 
from the left, during an inspection he conducted of a CAP coastal patrol base in the 


southern region. Left to right are: 


Maj. Richard Jones, Louisiana Wing Commander; 


Lt. Arthur N. McAnnich of the Arkansas Wing; Major Johnson; Col. Harry Blee, opera- 

tions officer of the National Headquarters, Washington, who accompanied Major John- 

son; Major Byron Armstrong, commander of the coastal patrol base; Major Rex P. Hayes, 
Arkansas Wing Commander; and Lt. George Blocker, coastal patrol pilot. 


Fire Bugs Bagged as CAP 
Spots 150 Fires in Big 
Texas Forest Region 


By JACK FROST, 
Texas Forest Service 


Late in February a Civil Air Patrol plane 
sighted 145 fires burning in the vast East 
Texas piney woods forest area, and W. I 


& M. College 


Governor Coke 


White, director of the Texas A 


Forest Service, appealed to 


Stevenson tor assistance in combating the 
timber 


Harold 


menace to the strategically-important 
After conferences with Commander D 
Byrd of the Texas Wing and Major George I 
Haddaway, commander of a Gulf Coast CAP 
base, the CAP 
forest from the air 

March, the CAP flew 


1 
4.000 miles ot patrol over two million acres 


anti-submarine patrol begat 


patrolling the In ten 


days time in almost 


of East Texas forest, reported on 150 fires and 


furnished information leading not only to 


preservation of thousands of acres of timber 


but to the apprehension of a number of fire 


bugs. 

As a result, seventeen cases of incendiarism 
were taken up by officials. Out of them came 
three pleas of guilt. Three trials are pending 


Eleven of the cases unfortunately involved i 
sufficient evidence warranting indictment 


From the patrol also came other interesting 


facts. The average cost per mile of airplane 
patrol figured only 8 cents. The total cost 
of airplane mileage and pilot per diem was 


only $281.41. These figures, mind you, cover 
forty-two hours and thirty minutes of flying 
time and 3,500 miles of patrol over a ten 
day period. During the first six days a 75-h.p 


Rearwin model 175 was used, and the last four 


days a 90-h.p. Stinson Voyager made the patrol 


Lieutenant Gilbert A. Mapes, a CAP pilot, 
carried Texas Forest Service experts as ob 
servers and they were connected to lookout 
stations and other ground crews by radio 


Mapes tells of one incident where an incendiarist 


was flushed from the timber almost immedi 


ately. “We saw three smokes coming up close 


to each other,” he explained. “I flew to them 
ind was able to report that they were in 
tentionally set, and gave evidence leading 
investigators to the fire bug. Confronted 
with the report from the plane, he could do 
nothing but admit his guilt when approached 
by ofhcers, who took him into custody im- 
nediately.” In another example of effective 


ness, Mapes reported a fire set in ten different 


: 

places but the guilty person was apprehended 
Mapes usually flew at 2,000 feet. Smoke 
] 

curling up from tree tops was easily seen. But 


it took 


fires which simmered beneath the foliage 


observation to catch the little 
When 


was filled with smoke from multiple 


! 
CLOSE 


fires, blocking off observation from 2,000 feet 


and from lookout towers, the pilot waded in 
Sometimes the 


und skimmed the tree tops 


ground observers, in lookout towers directed 
: : : 

the plane where to go, to determine whether 
fire fighting crews were needed here or there 


This saved patrolmen many miles of 


travel 


unneces 


woods 


sary ground through the piney 


Courier Networks Encourage 
Unity Among Several Wings 


Wisconsin, 


developing and co-ordinating in 


Wings in Ohio, Michigan and 


Indiana are 


dustrial courier between their units 


Major Garnet N 


nating ofhcer of the 


service 


Hughes, national co-ordi 


CAP, 


unitization. The entire 


attended a recent 
meeting effecting the 


Middle West 


manner as Courier 


may soon be unified in this 


service 1s extende d 


Statewide Roundup Staged 
by Oklahoma Wing at Tulsa 


Lt. Col. Earle Johnson, national commander, 


and over 600 members of the state organiza- 


tion were expected to attend a mammoth one- 
day assembly of the Oklahoma Wing on May 
Tulsa. On the 


29 in program were forums 


und discussions, review and inspections, grad 


exercises and 
drill 


navigation 


uation presentation of ratings 


and awards, competition, a glider exhi- 


bition, competition and a dance. 
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Glider Pilots Welcomed 
into Civil Air Patrol 


Nat li i ged CAP 
il a 
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yuisitioning tor the War Training Service 


In the areas where airports are shutting down 
ler the present WTS and WPB policies, it 
nay be desirab tor CAP units to consider 
id I civil airmer t his Cour y w 
1 the zg rd 


Disney Creates Insignia 
for Los Angeles Group 


Her ind 

i t! nati 1 aff 
tew CAP r nav 518 K 
led a 


well nember t X 
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COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 


New Aer a " raining” fully 
ne multipl choice examina- 

vith drift off-course and alternate 
iirport probien plotted and olution 
® er Commer i examinations are 
hown ir < irat tion of the book 
Navigatior Meteor ey Aircraft En 
rines and CAR red. Just published 
th editior nly $3.00 postpaid, or 


C.O.D 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 


by Charles A tructor, U. S 
Air Corp Ne 4 Edition covering 
t vy ims tar mat 1a Written espe- 
ally to prepare th pilot for govern- 
ent examinatior for instrument 
rating Radio-T } Permit ir 
ided th M gy. Radio-Orienta 
a et-dowr ff-course and alternate 
uirport pr en Only $4.00, postpaid 
4. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Air- 
lane and Er ne Mechanics—Can you 
pa y vrit t? Send for new 
quiz book ering Airplanes, Engine 
and Mechar ( | Air Regulatior 
page f strated, with new 
multiple ct cxaminati questions 
Only $ f pa C.0.D 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the pe of the new mul- 
tiple } e exan tion for flight ir 
tructor rating Illustrated with dia- 
gram . { I i, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written { 
the tudent preparing for “Ground In 





FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


Flight Instructor and a book needed by every 
student Printed with the new easy-to-read type 
“TOR and with all flight maneuvers fully illustrated 
FuGHT jusTave This book shows the new “series of turns” and 
— of eights”. Here will be found standard 
owante * ‘ methods of flight instruction with explanations of 
“A flight maneuvers in primary intermediate and 
ad ced training 
er new feature include flight examiners 
ar thods of grading A new section covers in- 
>y formation concerning Load Factors. Typical flight 
CHARLES A. ZWENG _ instructor examinations ‘“‘multiple choice” are 
Author of co ed in the last section 480 pages handsomely 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. b« in blue leatherette with gold letters Price 


OTHER OUTSTANDING AVIATION BOOKS 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


ew and different book—a must for every 


tpaid or C.O.D. 


Excellent for class 
work, Covers Navigation, Meteorology, 
Aircraft and Theory of Flight, Engines 


structor Ratings 


and Civil Air Regulatior $3.00 post 
paid or C.0.D 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: 


Contains “Multiple Choice 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology Air- 
craft and Theory of Flight, Engines 
and CAR 
dictionary in back of book It’s new 
and different 
ifford to be without $3.00 


examina- 


Nomenclature and aviatior 


Something you cannot 
postpaid 
Or it may be purchased in combination 
with “Ground Instructor” for $5.00 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for al 
problems involving drift, let-down and 


of f-course including alternate airport 


problems May be used when taking 
xaminatior Complete with large 
eatherette Navigation Note Box and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi 

tion) includes meteorology just pub 


ished, $3.50 


METEOROLOGY: New edition for pi- 
ts by Lieut Commander Halpin« 
2.75 postpaid or C.O.D 


SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and FE \ 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid 


NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 








master insignia designer, Walt Disney, refine 
and animate it into this clever finished design 

The emblem has been colorfully reproduced 
on an embroidered patch which is now worn 
on the front of nearly every leather flying 
jacket in the Los Angeles group. It also ap 
pears on the group flag. “Semper Paratus,” as 
you probably know s Latin for “Always 


Prepared.” 


3rd Service Command of 
Army Schools CAP’ers in 
Military Tactics Course 


4 tactical school consisting of about forty 


five classroom demonstrations and field prob 
lems und conducted by the Third Service 
Command of the U. S. Army at | 
Meade, Md., has been attended by Pennsyl 


vania Wing members The week-long training 


George 


is conducted in 1 strictly military manner, 


ind each day begins at 6:00 a. n with as 
signments lasting until 9:00 or 9:30 p. m 
Many Army training films are used Certih 


cates are given those wl graduate 


Texas Wing Developing 
Own Airport at Dallas 


Through the generosity of Wing Commander 


D. Harold Byrd, the Texas Wing has acquired 


, : 

several hundred acres seven miles southeast 

of Dallas as its airport to serve the growing 
, ' 

needs of the Civil Air Patrol Management 


und operation will be in the hands of Wing 
Staff Officers, thus assuring CAP’ers fullest 
possible service Captain R. L. Bowen and 
Captain Dion Johnson are carrying on nego 
tiations with the CAA, CAB and the Army 
ind Navy for the designation of the air base 
und for permission to make radio and lighting 
installations It will be named “Byrd Field’ 


us a tribute to Major Byrd 


Atlention! 
CAP MEMBERS 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s CAP Di- 
rectives, formerly inserted in ALL 
copies of the magazine, are now 
included ONLY in the CIVIL AIR 
PATROL EDITION going to sub- 
scribers who are in the CAP. 

It is possible that a number of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT © subscribers 
have not advised this office of their 
CAP membership. As a result they 
may receive the regular edition in- 
stead of the Civil Air Patrol edition. 
lf this happens to YOU — and you 
want the CAP Directives — please 
notify us promptly and we will 
change your mailing accordingly. 

PLEASE NOTE—The CAP edition 
differs from the regular magazine 
only in the insertion in it of the 
CAP Directives. All of the regular 
features appear in both editions. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
Circulation Department 
P. O. Box 750 





Dallas, Texas 
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From Alexandria, La.—Wood Breazeale sends Jalonick over at Southwest Airmotive, an 













in news of a red-hot fire. It took over a swered our phone query and we quote, “if 

hangar in which nine planes were stored and you want an overhaul on your plane, phone, 

destroyed the works Insurance covered a wire or write us and we will get you a 

part, but $6,000 worth of parts and tools special permit from the Ferrying Command 
* went up in smoke. Wood is the Cub dealer to land at Love Field and take care of such 

in these parts and is rebuilding fast, can still details” We unquote. 

get a job done for you and wants all his 

friends to continue to send him their business * * * 






because he'll continue to get the job done, 
in the same ole Breazeale style Hear? Marion Melcher reports from Kansas City, 


Ts 






Missouri At the monthly dinner meeting of 








































* * * the Kansas City Unit of the Women’s Na 
tional Aeronautical Association on May 12th 
Down Corpus Christi—Where AWOL means Mr. Robert E. Whitmer, manager of Tariffs, 
A Wolf on the Loose’, we can report that Schedules and Research for TWA, discussed 
W. U. Paul assisted by “Wild Bill’’ Poole is “Operation of an Airline.” Program Chairman 
; running a very busy port We flew down Mrs. Kenney Ellis, of the Aviation Department 
: with Capt. R. G. McDaniel who is Group of the Chamber of Commerce, introduced the 
; Commander of CAP, and took a reading speaker. Mr. Lou Holland, the “grand-daddy” 
Pakeofis and Landing Margaret Bowman The Navy makes landings and takeoffs every of aviation in the city, who has been in Wash 
Cow Tow reporter, writes that the ther minute and gives the local Fly Inn fits at ington for a number of months made an im 
M pal Airport was very azogz” over the coffee time They are ably assisted by a lot promptu speech on being welcomed back 
rat held there when the nation took sf local men who claim to be “wolves” for the city by the Unit and its friends The 
f the twenty-five years of scheduled ais some reason After dark, we heard a few Women's Chamber of Commerce had its an 
: About 4,000 people came out people order “Two Buds Over Lightly” nual Aviation Dinner on May 6th, with Major 
i had a wok se at the airliners whic they got cokes, but it’s a funny way to order David Kratz of St. Louis as guest speaker 
were <¢ erted into military transports for Charlie Scholes came in“fram Houston with The Ninety-Niners invited members of the 
juratior Some of the early airliners sat 1 pay load including Mr. David Frame who CAP and the Kansas City Unit WNAA to their 
a tr the ce four fan jobs of the is the number one head up in Humble, and dinner at which George T. Krebs, test pilot for 
ky freighters, and caused great “oh’s we hitchhiked a ride up to Big “D”. In one North American, reviewed his experiences 
, hour and forty minutes the Lockheed had while flying over the Dark Continent doing 
Meacha : ry busy port aving Amer us home ground to ground, that ain't transport service 
4 t Branift “B ers, Delta ships walkin The silver anniversary of scheduled air 
wit pa neers, ma and air ex * * * mail service in the United States was observed 
H ess come as regularly as a cow hand ¢t in Kansas City by a luncheon at which Mayor 
. m pay day passenger trafhc In Datla We notice the ofhces around Gage and Mayor Don C. McCombs of Kansas 
sled 8 wa 59.5 Love Field are full of service engineers, fac City, Kansas, Alexander W Graham and 
4l andar ; 446 in ‘31 s condi tory representatives, test pilots, CAA, WTS, A. H. Gillis, postmasters of the two Kansas 
" that it w b is casy to rder a und the Ferrving Command The Command Cuties, spoke I Lee Talman, acted as host 
cket to Sidney. Australia, in °53 as it is t shook up the pan and sent some of their lads . The first runway at Grandview airport 
» War B 1 now to some other places, military secrets. George has been paved—and a $90,000 passenger sta 
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We Dedicate a C/T” 


OUR BEST AN 


=/tinson 
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fer 











“tamale. =» 


It will take our best airmen... aircraft... 
training to safeguard our country and fellow man. 
So that our sons and daughters may have the free- 
dom of the birds, we dedicate all of our ability to 


furnish trained manpower to win a total war in the Vids -N 
air. menasce 














SERVICE ... TRAINING . . . DEPENDABILITY 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. {AIR 


DISTRIBUTORS SING, 








Meacham Field Phones 6-5491 and 6-5492 Fort Worth, Texas 
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Air Navigation, 4y Lt. Commander given, and perspective and blueprint drawings 
P. V. H. Weems, U.S.N. (Retired), published are shown. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West The Brochure is designed for use either in 
t2nd Street, New York, N. Y., price $4.50 standard three-ring binders or in_ regular 
Covering all the principal methods of air equipment files. 
navigation—piloting, dead reckoning, position 
nding by radio bearings and celestial ob 


. . 
-vations—this book is designed to meet the New Navigation Instruments 
ds of both seasoned pilots and aviation by Jardur 


sudiens 
Aviation Mechanics Simplified, by Jardur Import Co., manufacturers of pre- 
liams, published by A. Neil Sawyer cision aviation accessories, has announced two 
enth Avenue, New York new instruments of interest to air navigators. 
The Jardur Super Flightmaster designed for 
which was in prepara the primary or advanced pilot, will solve ac- 
is a complete study curately, quickly and easily every known 
mechanics The volume air navigation problem without any mental 
written to include recent arithmetic. A mechanical drawing board solu- 
aviation mechanics and tion is instantly provided for the basic prob 
lems which assists in the visualization of each 
problem, maintaining all data on the face of 
G | Avi ti E i ment the instrument until the solution is reached, 
enera lation qu p thus avoiding any errors. 
Control Pulley Brochure Constructed from heavy, durable Vinylite, 
the “Flightmaster” is supplied in a leather case 
An 8'2-page, two-color Brochure covering with complete instruction book 
t! the precision machined phenolic sheet The lardur Flight Plotter, designed by 


and aluminum alloy pulleys with ball Lieut. Ernest G. Vetter, USNR., is an ac 
ller bearings, has been issued by General curate, versatile, pocket-size instrument for 
Aviation Equipment Company, Inc., of Ashley determining true course or track, measuring 
d Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, manufacturers distances and working wind triangles or tri 
f aircraft structural and control parts angles of velocity problems and reciprocals 


All pulleys are in accordance with specifica- Some of its advantages are: large easy-to-read 


approval of all branches of numbers and two-color scales and durable, 


{ ns and } Ave t c 
& 00 H Pp t V | 6 W 4 t milit ces. Full descriptions are non-inflammable Cellulose Acetate material 


Before You Fly, 


7 pepaing, ar ATTENTION! 
' Operators and 





Rau 


Private Owners 


Our shop and equipment are available to all private owners 
FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE and operators. We have licensed A & E mechanics for all 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 


men-ch8e 320nt. 650n6 cue Soy kinds of repairs, 100 hour checks, 25 hour checks, rebuilding 
i-ply $10.75 Tubes $3.25 Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10 8.50x10 Culver 5.00x4, ° ‘ . 4 r 
new production 4-6 ply, 8”-10” and all crack-ups and recovering jobs. Your repair business is our 
sizes tail wheel tires New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45 Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest . ° ° . 
operators § at lowest prices Shipment CAP pilots and transit ships welcome any time. 
( o. D Inspection allowed, guaranteed 





business .. . and we appreciate it. 


sainecnacing LET US MAKE AN ESTIMATE ON YOUR REPAIR WORK 
B...  Miy ny Ba Fg ew Bc. 
ised cna emacs | | CO-OPERATIVE FLYING SERVICE 
senich ropeticers perators aiscou 8. 
Phone: Hampton Airport R. R. Millsap 
BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY Yale-2-4656 Dallas, Texas Manager 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna 

















Loans - AIRPLANE - Qincuce Need Money? 


Borrow On Your Airplane 


eer ae i: 
c — af ¥ Thy i on _— THE AIRCREDIT WAY. 
om A TR CR EDIT a Low Cost — Easy Terms — Quick Service 
Capital Leans to Contract Operators. 


AIRPORT TERMINAL BLOG., meacwam ricco, FORT WORTH Write, wire or call for details. 
GENE ROYER, Ser’y 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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TOMORROW’S FLYING... 
Werth Waiting For 


Today, military aviation has the green light. But 





tomorrow, when the war is won, Mr. and Mrs. 
America will take to the air in planes that are just : 
what the doctor ordered. » ( = 


Spurred by the demands of war and skilled by 
years of service, the companies associated on this page 
are literally turning the aviation clock years ahead. 
The plane you'll fly after the sky fighting is over will 








- ‘ Nw % 
be a far better plane because of those battles. It will 
° e ° s 
be faster, safer, easier to handle, more completely 
equipped . . . worth waiting for. 
Tomorrow, America at peace will fly again. Then, ¥ ; Oy 
as now, you can count on SOUTHWEST AIRMO- rf OINFI IK 


TIVE to keep your plane flying with the finest parts 


and service available. 
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BOOTS 


When the War 
is Over... 


Boots Self-Locking Nuts will have 
even more widespread useful- 
ness. Today, they are used in a 
variety of applications, including 
all types of AIRCRAFT, AUTO HEAD- 
LIGHTS, RADIO CONDENSERS, etc. To- 
morrow, they will lengthen the life 
of your AUTOMOBILE, BICYCLE, WASH- 
ING MACHINE, VACUUM CLEANER, 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, and many 
other household appliances, 
as well as industrial, farm, and 
office machinery. Boots Nuts pro- 
vide positive protection of per- 
manent fastening wherever vibra- 
tion, corrosion, or temperature 
are factors. 
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200 Rounds May Spell the Difference 


Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts are lighter than ordinary 
nuts. Their use on heavy bombers saves more than sixty 
pounds of precious weight —a saving which can be turned 
into sixty pounds of fire-power, or about 200 rounds of .50 
calibre machine gun ammunition. And those 200 rounds 
may easily mean the difference between “all our aircraft 
returned safely” and “one of our aircraft is missing.” 

All types of U. S. planes are protected with Boots Nuts. 
Not only are these nuts lighter, but they literally “outlast 
the plane.” Furthermore Boots Nuts cut repair and main- 
tenance time and have great reusability. They meet the 


exacting requirements of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots On — Lighter!“ 


AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 








